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Be that as it may, the business community now knows, 
or ought to know, where it stands. The court declines to 
hold that competition is impossible under modern business 
conditions, but it insists that it must be given full oppor- 
tunity for operation, and that any combined effort affecting 
interstate trade looking to its suppression is contrary to 
law. 

In other words, business must face the necessity of 
throwing away the crutch of combination against competi- 
tion in its further progress. When this rule is recognized, 
when the corporations that have offended the law are dis- 
integrated sufficiently to enable competition to have full 
play, then there is no reason why business should not go 
on unhampered.—Extract from Speech of President Taft, at 


Waterloo, Iowa. 





An Official Exposure of Bell Duplicity. 

That grossly wasteful duplication is a result of competi- 
tion in telephone service, and that equipment of Independ- 
ent manufacture cannot give good service are two stock 
themes upon which the Bell Press Bureau dwells with in- 
finite variation of wordy emphasis. It is a pleasure now 
and then to find a real operating man in the Bell ranks, 
who knows conditions as they are, and has the courage 
to tell the truth, giving the newspapers a straightforward 
explanation of actual conditions. 

C. G, Seelye, Bell manager at Salt Lake City, had serious 
operating problems thrust upon him by the open purchase 
of the one-time Independent system. It was advertised 
that in time only the Bell boards would be in service, and 
the public began to throw out the Independent telephones, 
and take the simon-pure Bell. 

Did the Bell have any spare plant-duplication that had 
been waste? Only 600 lines. : 

Mr. Seelye said: “Our switchboard is already somewhat 
congested. At present we have only 600 vacant lines. 

“The Independent plant, on the other hand, is not at ali 
congested and as a result of that condition we are able to 
give, and are giving, excellent service to Independent telephone 


users; much better service than conditions permit us to give through 
the Bell exchange for the reasons I have indicated. 

“T wish strongly to urge every person who has both tele- 
phones to use the Independent lines as much as possible. 
They will find the service above criticism and it is not pos- 
sible for us to take care of all the telephone users in the 
city through our Bell plant at present. The physical equip- 
ment is not equal to the burden.” 

Could any more ample refutation be found of the Bell 
doctrine that waste and inefficiency are chargeable to Inde- 
pendents? And is not the junking of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of Independent equipment, capable of giv- 
ing a superior service, almost an economic crime? Are the 
people of Salt Lake City expected to pay rates for Bell 
service which will enable the Bell company to amortize 
this dreadful waste of capital? Or is this quietly distrib- 
uted through the A. T. & T. Company’s great financial 
reservoir, to make a slight increase for all those subscrib- 
ers who weakly submit to monopoly in eastern cities? 





“Supervisor” or “Patrol Monitor’? 

The supervisor in an operating room is supposed to be 
a young lady with a thorough knowledge and experience 
covering all matters of local operating, and with the added 
characteristic of a personalty which fits her for leadership. 

What a sad thing it is to enter an operating room only 
to find that the girls who have been promoted to the po- 
sition of supervisor because they had these qualifications, 
have failed to use and develop them in such a way as to 
make themselves active agents in improving the service. 
Whatever the cause may be, one now and then enters an 
exchange where the supervisor paces rapidly back and 
forth, like a royal tigress in her cage, with head held high, 
and steps showing the consciousness of authority, but 
scarcely a glance for the struggling girls seated in front 
of the keyboard. Perhaps this type of supervisor feels that 
she has been appointed as a sort of boss to report delin- 
quencies and bestow reprimands. Such views are griev- 


ously wrong. 
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The supervisor who understands and does her duty is a 
constant and diligent worker, with hands and mind. From 
her place where she can see what is going on at all posi- 
tions of her section, she observes and utilizes countless 
opportunities to assist the operating staff, watching dis- 
connects, supplying actual mechanical assistance in handling 
cords, promoting team work, straightening an operator’s 
chair, quieting a girl whose voice rises, or uses the wrong 
inflection, in such a tactful tone and cheerful spirit as to 
sooth the tired nerves, taking notes which may lead to re- 
distribution of lines to fill up a position not loaded heavily 
enough or to lighten one too heavily loaded. 

These are some of the chief duties of the able supervisor, 
and one who performs them well need not be envied in her 
job for its ease, but is rather to be admired for the grace 
and diligence with which she performs a complicated and 
fatiguing, but dignified task. 


A Bell Official Sees a Great Light. 
E. D. Nims, vice-president of the Missouri & Kansas (Bell) 
Telephone Co., is very much interested in promoting a merger 





of the competing companies in Kansas City. Thus far little 
success has attended his truly heroic exertions, in that a ma- 
jority of the telephone users, while admitting that a telephone 
monopoly might be the ideal condition, are unable to detach 
from themselves the belief that it would only work out satis- 
And the 


millenium is not yet here, nor is Kansas City Utopia. 


factorily in Utopia, or while the millenium is on. 

However, Mr. Nims plods along and occasionally breaks 
into the press with optimistic statements. In the course of 
one of these interviews recently he gave birth to an utter- 
ance which is most astounding when one considers that its 
parent is a Bell official. “The subscribers, as a rule,” quoth 
Mr. Nims, “display more interest in service than in rates, as 
they remember times when the service was not entirely sat- 
isfactory. However, they now have the Public Utilities Com- 
mission as a guarantee that the service will be satisfactory, 
and if they only knew it, an even stronger guarantee is the 
fact that all big public service corporations have learned that 
the cheapest and only satisfactory way for them to conduct 
their business is by giving satisfactory service.” 

Let us in all soberness rejoice that, at last, an official of 
the Bell system has seen a great white light and has come to 
recognize a truth which was the basic principle of all the 
competition which the Bell has been fighting these many years. 
May this gospel of good tidings spread until the entire ranks 
of the Bell employes are permeated with it! 





Circuit Efficiency of Toll Lines. 


That keen British critic, T. F. Purves, found that, in 
spite of our admitted ascendency in nearly all branches of 
telephone practice, we were losing more circuit time on our 
toll lines than good practice allows in Great Britain. True 
enough, part of this waste can be traced to the habit of meet- 
ing the needs of the American business man by providing 
ample facilities for quickly carrying off all business originat- 
ing in the so-called busy hours. In England they seem to 
be content to let the government smooth off the peak of 


the load by simply letting the calls wait. This truly is a 
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restraint of trade which none but a government monopoly 
would dare practice, and certainly no American commercial 
company would expect long to survive such abuse of its 
patrons. 

Nevertheless there are methods of increasing circuit effi- 
ciency by careful study along lines which have been de- 
veloped by our most capable traffic men. Circuit efficiency 


is achieved to some extent by working out theoretical 
plans simplifying phraseology, and the use of code; but 
more by vigilance and activity.in supervision of the busi- 
ness handled, and in getting new business. 

There are ways of making these two lines of effort com- 
plement each other. Perhaps the first lesson for the man- 
agement to impress upon its staff is that the toll operators. 
are in charge of an exceedingly valuable part of the com- 
pany’s business and plant. Surely toll operators who are 
familiar with the rates per minute for the use of their cir- 
cuits need no great amount of training to arrive at an ap- 
preciation of the necessity of ayoiding frivolous use of the 
lines, or long drawn out discussions relating to matters of 
precedence, etc. 

When the operators become sufficiently familiar with the 
subject to consider their toll lines from a standpoint of in- 
vestment and revenue producing capability, the company 
has made a good step toward the circuit efficiency de- 
sired. 

The practice of monitoring upon toll lines to study in 
detail the errors which are made, and the gaps which oc- 
cur, is not as common as it should be. It offers excellent 


data for the commercial department, and for the chief 


operator to apply in her supervising work. 





Telegraph Service as a By-Product. 


In western Pennsylvania the Independents trace one 


profit very directly to their association work—that gained 


from leased wire service. The companies have found that 
through their association affiliations they have been able 
to build up a practical machine for co-operating in the giv- 
ing of telegraph service, and they are enthusiastic over the 
results achieved. In districts not as firmly organized it 
would be impossible to handle this profitable business. 

Two wires hitched together end to end may make a 
fairly good telephone line, but they make a mighty poor 
basis for a simplex telegraph circuit. Telegraph business 
which passes over the lines of more than one company re- 
quires a very thorough degree of standardization of operat- 
ing methods, a certain amount of standardization of equip- 
ment, a well-developed spirit of co-operation, and common 
understanding of methods of handling maintenance work. 

The soliciting of business can be successfully practiced 
only when customers can be sure of some sort of central- 
ized control of the lines adapted to the service, and a well 
organized responsibility. 

It requires some courage for men inexperierced in giv- 
ing such service to take it up on the basis offered by rela- 
But 


Pennsylvania has demonstrated conclusively that it can be 


tions built up through association work. western 


done, and well done, and has thus set an example to Inde- 
pendent companies in many other sections. 














$1,000,000 to Extend Chicago's Independent System 


Reorganized Company Which is to Take Over Chicago Subway and Illinois Tunnel Properties Will Have a Million 
Clear to Put Into Amplification of Automatic Telephone Plant—Latter Most 
Profitable Branch of Corporation’s Holdings. 


The reorganized company which is to take over the Chicago 
Subway telephone, tunnel and warehouse properties will start 
with approximately $1,000,000 cash after paying off receivers’ 
certificates and notes and reorganization expenses, if all the 
bond and stockholders pay their assessments. This money will 
be used to extend the automatic telephone system, which is the 
most profitable end of the business. 

Interests in the Chicago Subway Co. figure current automatic 
telephone earnings at the rate of $400,000 net per annum. In 
the reorganization plan, which provides for the immediate 
issue of at least $9,299,060 bonds, there appears the following 
statement concerning the company’s. position : 

“The present capacity of the eight telephone exchanges is for 
27,200 telephones, with an ultimate capacity of 42,000 tele- 
phones. 

“On the basis of an installation of, say, 24,000 telephones, 
the gross earnings should amount to at least $1,200,000 as, 
against which must be charged the cost of operation, allow- 
ance for depreciation and taxes, and compensation to the city, 
say a maximum of $800,000, leaving a net income of $400,000. 

“Based upon the assumption that the reorganized company 
will proceed to develop the system conservatively but steadily 
up to, say, 50,000 telephones (which will be the conduit capac- 
ity and the power board capacity when the pending construc- 
tion contracts have been completed), the gross earnings at that 
time should be at least $2,400,000, and the net income at least 
$1,200,000. 

“In the foregoing estimate no account has been taken of 
earnings from long distance connections through which en- 
trance is being secured into a large number of cities and towns 
in the state of Illinois, as well as through the Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telegraph & Telephone Co. into St. Louis, Kansas 
City and other points in the states adjacent to Iilinois.” 

It will be noted that the net earnings, when the maximum 
capacity shall have been reached, will be equal to exactly 5 per 
cent. on the $24,000,000 first mortgage bonds, which the reor- 
ganization plan authorizes. 

In addition to the $5,299,060 bonds which are to be ex- 
changed for an equal amount of cash to be paid in on assess- 
ments, there will be $4,000,000 bonds issued on account of a 
special loan so that in the beginning at least $9,299,060 5 per 
cent. bonds will be outstanding. There are at present $3,500,000 
receivers’ certificates and $1,000,000 notes to be retired from the 
proceeds of the assessment bonds. Thereafter it is presumed 
bonds will be issued to raise funds for extensions. 

The reorganization plan in dealing with earnings other than 
from the automatic telephone has but one paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 

“To the telephone earnings are of course to be added earn- 
ings from freight and other departments.” 

Although the freight business of the tunnel company has 
barely earned operating expenses and depreciation charges 
during the last year or two, the interests back of the com- 
pany think the earnings from this source will increase. Sixty 
miles of tunnel under Chicago’s downtown district are in 
operation. The equipment consists of 119 electric locomotives 
and 3,000 cars. A branch of the freight business, which is 
increasing, is the handling of excavations from all new build- 
ings being erected in the tunnel territory. 

The receivers of the Chicago Subway Co. have issued a 
statement of income for the nineteen months, ended July 1, 





1911. Earnings of the automatic telephone system were not 
included in the statement for the reason that up to July 1 this 
department had not yet been placed on an income basis. In 
the following statement the earnings of the tunnel and dock 
properties are reported separately: 

Tunnel Co. 
OE er ne eT eee $1,233,674 
Expenses ......... ee 


Dock Co. 
$126,563 


115,925 


Gross 


Balance, surplus. 4... 0000000004 $26,204 $10,638 
The surplus earnings of the tunnel and dock properties, it 
is stated, are now averaging about $7,000 a month. 





Ohio Public Service Commission Now Considering Two 
Merger and Two Interchange Propositions. 

Two applications for exchange of service between local Inde- 
pendent telephone companies and the Central Union (Bell) 
Telephone Co. and two applications for approval of sale of Bell 
company properties to local Independent companies with sup- 
plemental applications for exchange of service under the new 
utilities act are now before the Ohio Public Service. The 
applications are the first looking to elimination of the double 
telephone system, which prevails in practically every com- 
munity in the state. 

The applications for exchange of service are from Mt. Ster- 
ling and Van Wert. 

Various features of the contracts submitted seem to give 
the big company some measure of control over the local com- 
panies. For instance, it is provided that the local shall not, 
without the written consent of the Centra! Union, make any 
switchboard or other connection between its toll 
the lines of any other corporation, firm or individual. 

The applications for sale of Central Union properties to 
local Independents are from the Citizen’s Telephone Co., of 
Delaware, and the Ashtabula Telephone Co. 

The value of the Central Union properties at Delaware, with 
an exchange in the city and an unused exchange at Radnor, is 
fixed at $10,573, which is declared to be the figure which the 
Citizen Company has agreed to pay. The value of the Bell 
properties in Ashtabula is fixed at $17,950, with $1,450 added 
for toll lines in Ashtabula county. 


lines and 





Ohio Company Formed to Combine Competing Plants. 

The first incorporation of a company for the consolidation of 
competing telephone companies has been made under Ohio 
law. The Coshocton Telephone Co., of Coshocton, has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $150,000. The new 
company proposes to take over the plants of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. and the Central Union Telephone Co. at that place. 
There will be some local directors on the new board but it 
will be managed as a Bell property. 





Fifteenth Dividend for Tri-City Independent. 

The Tri-City (Independent) Telephone Co., of Clinton, Lowa, 
recently declared the regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent. on the outstariding stock. This is the fifteenth which 
has been paid under the present management. The officers of 
the company are A. G. Hawley, president; Mioo J. John, vice- 
president; C. B. Cheadle, secretary and treasurer. 
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New York Bell’s Attitude Toward Albany Rates Has 
Precipitated General Inquiry by Commission. 

A local news dispatch to the Rochester Herald from Lyons, 
contains this innocent sentence which, to the well-posted, in- 
dicates that an eruption is coming for the New York (Bell) 
Telephone Co.: 

“A quiet investigation of the telephone service in this vil- 
lage and surrounding country is being conducted by A. H. 
Sheem, of the Public Service Commission. He stated that 
he is inspecting the wires, switchboards and rates of the Wayne 
Telephone Co., a Bell subsidiary.which swallowed up the Inde- 
pendent lines of Wayne county a little over a year ago.” 

3ecause the Bell company would not tell the commission 
why it charges $90 a year for single line business telephones 
in Albany and only $48 in Rochester, it has precipitated an 
investigation of telephone conditions in New York state that 
may go the limit. It is actually up to the commission to estab- 
lish a rate, not only for the Bell, but the Home companies. 
An unprecedented equalization may result. 

There is some reason to expect that the commission will 
advocate a measured service to eliminate a large amount of 
free service now known to be rendered in various localities. 
The Bell has in the past widely operated this scheme of free 
service in order to kill competition, with the result that there 
is a big variance in rates in the same relative classes of terri- 
tory. 

There is held to be much more prospect of the commission 
reducing the Albany $90 rate than’ there is of its raising the 
Rochester $48 rate, although the latter may be increased to 
$56 or $60. 





Union Independent Preparing to Build at McKinney, Texas 
—Meets with Instant and General Response. 


The Union Telephone Co. has just been organized at Mc- 
Kinney, Texas, with an initial capital stock of $75,000. It is 
proposed to install an up-to-date common battery system in 
McKinney. Standard toll lines will also be built east to con- 
nect with the Home Telephone Co., at Greenville; north to 
connect with the Grayson Telephone Co., at Sherman; west 
to connect with the Peoples Home Telephone Co., at Denton; 
and south to connect with the new Automatic Telephone Co., 
at Dallas. 

The line between Sherman and Dallas will be constructed 
jointly with the Mackay Postal Telegraph Co., the Texas 
branch of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., and work will be- 
gin on this portion of the long distance connections as soon 
as material can be placed on the ground. 

Solicitors have just completed a canvass of the business 
section of McKinney which has secured practically every busi- 
ness man of the city as a subscriber. 





Hearing on Bell Rates in Baltimore October 18. 


The Maryland Public Service Commission will hold the 
first public hearing October 18 on the question of the rates 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac (Bell) Telephone Co. in Balti- 
more and vicinity. The Merchants & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, of Baltimore, dissatisfied with the report made to the 
commission by Boston and Chicago experts, appointed a spe- 
cial committee to look into the matter on its own behalf. This 
committee advises that the rates should be the same for both 
city and county. This will be brought before the commission. 





Wabash Home Independent Redeems Bonds. 

The Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Wabash, Ind., 
of which Judge N. G. Hunter is president, has paid 6 per cent. 
dividends every year for a considerable number of years. In 
addition, it has paid off this year $6,000 of its bonds, which 
did not mature for ten years. 
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Bell’s Rates in New York City Declared Discriminatory and 
Registering Device Challenged. 

The New York Public Service Commission has served upon 
the New York (Bell) Telephone Co. the complaint of Lud- 
wig Stern, of 25 West Broadway, New York City, who al- 
leges that for the years 1908, 1909 and 1910, he has been 
charged from his residence with approximately 4,114 calls, 
while he: should have been charged with only approximately 
2,700 local calls; and from this same _ telephone he was 
charged in 1911, up to June 1, with 466 local calls, and his 
records show but 312 calls. The complainant alleges that he 
believes the company’s registering device is not infallible. 

He also complains that the general message rate of five 
cents charged in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx is 
unfair and discriminatory considering that the company fur- 
nishes to residence subscribers in the borough of Brooklyn 
an unlimited service at the rate of $48 a year, while in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx they are charged $48 for 
600 calls a year, and five cents for each additional call. 

The commission is asked to make an adjustment of rates 
and to provide a more suitable system embodying greater de- 
grees of accuracy in its system of recording local calls from 
telephone stations. The company has been required to an- 
swer the complaint within twenty days. 





Is Valuation of Plant Mandatory in Ohio? 

The Ohio attorney general, Hogan, is wrestling with the 
question as to whether the Winters public service law, passed 
by the Ohio Legislature !ast winter, make necessary a valua- 
tion by the commission of a telephone property which another 
company is seeking to purchase. The commission is unde- 
cided on that point and will not go ahead with the matter 
until the law point is cleared up. It is known that in case 
of an actual merger the valuation is mandatory. 





New Officers of North Dakota Association. 

The annual convention of the North Dakota Independent 
Telephone Association, recently held at Bismarck, was one of 
the most successful in the history of the organization. A full 
report of the proceedings will shortly appear in TELEPHONY. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: 
President, C. H. Coar, of Minot; vice-president, L. D. Rich- 
ardson, of Fargo: secretary and treasurer, L. C. Lane, of Ken- 
sal. 





Bell Company Dividends. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable October 16. 
The Southern New England Telephone Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable October 15. 
The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of $1.36 per share, being 2 1/3 months at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum. This is payable October 15. 





Illinois Clearing House Doubles Capital. 

It was decided at a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Illinois Toll Clearing Co. to increase the capital stock of the 
organization from $2,500 to $5,000. The funds available from 
the sale of this stock wili be devoted to placing the clearing 
house on a more solid financial footing. This action guarantees 
the immediate extension of its operations, which have thus 
far been extremely successful. 





Formal Complaint Filed by City of Cleveland. 

In accordance with the directions of the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Commission, the mayor of Cleveland has now filed with 
the commission a formal complaint setting forth in detail his 
objections to the telephone service in that city, and asking for 
an investigation. 














“We Must Get Back to Competition,” Declares Mr. Taft 


In Speech at Pocatello, Idaho, President Again Applauds Decisions of Supreme Court and Asserts That Prosecu- 
tions of Trusts Must Continue—Hopes That We May Yet Return to a “Legitimate and 
Independent Competition” —State Socialism Only Alternative 


Competition has found an ardent supporter in President Taft. 
The president’s western tour has disclosed him as a defender 
of the supreme court decisions against the trusts and as an 
earnest advocate of competition as against monopoly. This 

"has been shown by TELEPHONY in two of the president’s speech- 
es. Another delivered at Pocatello, Idaho, emphasizes the mat- 
ter still further. The three are conclusive as to determin- 
ing exactly the conviction of the administration and promise 
much for the future. 

“Now we can get back to competition,’ said Mr. Taft. 
“We must get back to competition as an element in this 
country. Jf it is impossible, then let us go to socialism, for 
there is no way between. I, for one, am not discouraged 
as yet in the hope that we may return to a legitimate and 
independent competition. JI am an individualist and 
socialist.” 


not a 


Mr. Ta‘t bitterly assailed the critics of the supreme court. 
“T love judges and I love courts,” said the president. “They 
are my ideals on earth that typify what we shall meet after- 
ward in heaven under a just God. And when a court is 
doing its duty, when it is trying to interpret the law as it 
ought to be, to have it condemned and attacked and its 
motive questioned for mere political purposes, without solid 
ground for attack, goes to my heart, and I resent it with 
deep indignation.” 

Mr. Taft spoke with far greatér feeling than he put into 
his Detroit and Waterloo speeches, but along the same lines. 
He said he had received many criticisms, but had failed to 
receive an answer to his challenge to W. J. Bryan and other 
publicists to cite one instance of a combination in restraint 
of trade which ought to be condemned and which would not 
be condemned under the supreme court’s interpretation of 
the antitrust law in the Standard Oil and tobacco cases. 

“What distinguishes this country from any other,” said 
the president, “is the supreme court that we have in Wash- 
ington, that oft has stood between us and errors that might 
have been committed which would have been greatly injurious 
to this country. To turn upon that court and question its 
motive and to attack it seems to me to lay the ax at the 
root of the tree of our civilization.” 

Mr. Taft referred to the court’s disposal of the Standard 
Oil and tobacco cases as “two great decisions.” 

“They were two of the greatest trusts that existed,” he 
said, “and in the working out of the decree the court had 
to make a remedy. The Standard Oil company presented all 
the phases of illegality and criminality necessary to establish 
a monopoly at a time when it did not feel the necessity for 
concealing its methods or its motives. The tobacco trust 
represented an organization made in anticipation of . the 
operation of the law, helped out by the advice of cunning 
lawyers in order to avoid its operation. But against them 
both the decree of the supreme court has been pronounced.” 

Mr. Taft said it was unfortunate that the country had got 
into a condition that required a remedy like this. A remedy 
of any evil, he added, was bound to produce for a time not 
business disaster, but a difficult situation that might make 


business slow. But after the solution had been worked out 


he saw no reason why the country should not go on to great- 
er prosperity. 





“To one in my place,” said the president, “there is no 
discretion with reference to the trial of cases brought to 
the attention of the executive as violations of the law. The 
prosecutions must go on. It is not for the executive to say 
he can withhold criminal prosecutions, or any kind of prose- 
cutions, just to help business. Business must reform itself, 
and these executive duties must be performed under the 
oath of office that I took and under the oath that those under 
me took. 

“But when that part of the business community that thought 
that the antitrust statute did not mean anything understands 
that it is to be enforced we may reach a solution that will 
enable the business community to settle down cn a proper 
and legitimate basis. I hope the time is near when we must 
get together for prosperity. We must eliminate, so far as 
we can, this desire to attack wealth earned by thrift and 
gathered by foresight, attention and industry, because that is 
to set up a feeling that bodes no good for the result. When 
a man attempts that he ought to be marked by the patricts 
of the country who understand that he is attempting to use 
some disaster to the country to benefit himself. 

“I believe we are going on to a greater future, If we 
had allowed these combinations to go on and develop the 
only remedy would have been to change by force the power 
thus concentrated in the hands of a few individuals to the 
state, and then we would have had state socialism. It was 
the inevitable result of the movement toward trusts unless 
broken up.” 





Prominent Illinois Telephone Men Take Over Chillicothe, 
Ill., Property—Will Reconstruct. 

E. S. Sterrett, of Sullivan, Ill., C. A. Camp, of Henry, and 
C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, Ills, have recently acquired control 
of the Peoples Telephone Co., of Chillicothe, [ils A new 
franchise has been granted to the parties by the Chillicothe 
and North Chillicothe councilmen. 

It is reported by Mr. Cheadle that the plant will be recon- 
structed and overhauled. The wires will be underground with- 
in the territory assured in the ordinance, and a building will be 
erected on the company’s Jot on the corner of Third and Pine 
streets. Complete modern central office equipments, and switch- 
boards will be installed. Open wires will be replaced by lead 
covered cable. 

The men in control of the Chillicothe company are well 
known in the telephone field. Mr. Cheadle has served as 
president and secretary of the [Illinois Independent Tele- 
phone Association; and Mr. Sterrett is now vice-president of 
that association. Mr. Camp and Mr. Sterrett are owners of 
the Henry Telephone Co., Henry, Ills., and the three men 
are directors and officers of the Sullivan Home Telephone Co., 
of Sullivan. Mr. Cheadle is also secretary of the Dixon -Home 
Telephone Co., of Illinois, and the Tri-City Telephone Co., of 
Clinton, Iowa. 





Tiffin Council to Fix Rates. 

The City Council of Tiffin, Ohio, is considering an ordin- 
ance to fix the monthly telephone rates within. the municipality 
as follows: Residence party lines, $1; residence individual 
lines, $1.50; office party lines, $2; office individual lines, 
$2.50; business party lines, $2.50; business individual lines, $3. 
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Postal Telegraph Alleges Specific Acts of Monopolistic 
Character on Part of Western Union. 

In the current issue of the Postal Telegraph, the monthly 
bulletin of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., there are set forth 
two instances in which, it is alleged, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., controlled by the A. T. & T., has violated 
the anti-trust law of the country. The second of these is 
certainly unique, in that the Western Union is said to have 
tried to prevent the Postal from stringing wires on its own 
pole line. These cases are set forth as follows: 

“Early in September, 1911, the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. 
filed a petition in condemnation proceedings at Little Rock, 
Ark., to condemn a right of way for its telegraph line to be 
constructed on the Rock Island Railroad from the Mississippi 
River opposite Memphis to Little Rock and other points. This 
petition differs from any similar petition ever filed by the 
Postal company in that it contains the following allegation: 

That said Rock Island Railroad has been and is still 

willing to grant to petitioner said desired right of way and 
has expressed its willingness to accept the sum of money, 
which, by way of compromise and to avoid litigation, peti- 
tioner was willing to pay said defendant therefor, but 
that said defendant stated to petitioner that it has a con- 
tract with the Western Union Telegraph Co., a competitor 
of petitioner, whereby said defendant granted rights to 
said Western Union Telegraph Co. for the use of said 
right of way for a telegraph line, and by reason thereof 
said defendant had asked the consent of said Western 
Union Telegraph Co. to the making of said proposed 
grant and right of way to petitioner, but said Western 
Union Telegraph Co. had refused to consent thereto, and 
petitioner further says that said provision in said contract 
is illegal and void and has been repeatedly so declared by 
the courts, and petitioner offers to accept a grant of right 
of way in accordance with said negotiations upon said pro- 
vision being declared illegal and void by this court and 
upon defendant’s being willing thereupon to make said 
grant without further legal proceedings. 

“Recently the Western Union created a monopoly in the tele- 
graph business in Arkansas by uniting with the Texas Postal 
and now apparently it proposes to continue that monoply as 
long as possible by embarrassing and delaying construction of 
competing lines by the Mackay interests. Possibly the attor- 
ney general of Arkansas may have something to say about it. 

“Here is another instance: The Postal Telegraph Co. has 
a telegraph line on the Southern Pacific Railroad from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, by way of Stockton. That line was 
built over twenty years ago. From time to time additional 
wires have been strung upon the poles to meet the demands 
of the telegraph business. A short time ago the Postal com- 
pany started to string two additional wires, but was stopped 
by the Southern Pacific company. It now transpires that 
the Southern Pacific did this not on its own account, but on 
account of the demand of the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
under the contract which that company has with the Southern 
Pacific, which contract purports to give exclusive rights to the 
Western Union, a provision which is absolutely void under all 
the decisions. It is going pretty far when a competing tele- 
graph company is not to be allowed to string its own wires on 
its own poles. Monopoly takes various forms, but it is rare 
that it takes such an offensive, illegal and flagrant position as 
this. It shows the lengths to which the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. is willing to go to suppress and break down com- 
petition in the telegraph business. The Postal company will 
obtain an injunction, if necessary, to enable it to string its 
own wires on its own telegraph line that has been in existence 


for over twenty years.” 





An Instance of the Clearness with Which Question of Com- 
petition Is Regarded by the Press. 

This paper has recently had the pleasure of printing a num- 
ber of editorial utterances from different parts of the country 
showing how the trend of newspaper opinion is setting more 
and more strongly in favor of competitive operation of tele- 
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phones. Here is another from the Advertiser, of North East, 
Penn., which is sound in its logic and conclusions: 

We understand that the Bell people are and have been 
for some time making overtures toward the purchase of 
the North East Independent Telephone Co. at large ad- 
vance on the face of the stock and with a fair degree of 
success. 

From the standpoint of the stockholder this is a good 
proposition but from the position of the patrons and sub- 
scribers, and they are the ones vitally interested, we be- 
lieve it is the worst possible thing that could happen to 
their interests. 

While it might be argued that their stock is their own 
and they can do as they please with it, it is however a 
public service corporation and the public which is, to a 
certain extent, dependent upon it, is entitled to a certain 
amount of consideration. Where would it get it if the 
Bell had absolute control? It was only a short time ago 
that the Bell interests made the assertion that they did 
not want the small companies as the local management 
could operate the small exchanges and systems much 
cheaper than they could. Where would our cheap local 
service be with Bell ownership? At the time of making 
the above remark they claimed all they wanted was the 
long distance business; they have practically all of this 
now but still they want a little more. 

It might be well to look at the different sides of the 
question before going any further with the discussion of 
the merits and demerits, principally demerits, of the propo- 
sition. 

We would not gain any better long distance service as 
we have Bell long distance now with Independent compe- 
tition to keep them in line. 

We would lose all our Independent connections as soon 
as the Bell assumed control. 

The chances would be good for losing free service with 
Harborcreek and Findley Lake. 

At the present time we can get practically any mutual 
telephone company subscriber in Erie without any addi- 
tional expense for messenger, which we think would be a 
thing of the past with absolute Bell control. 

The suit to compel the American Union company to re- 
sume business with North East is, we believe, still in court 
with a chance to again get direct connections with the In- 
dependent exchanges at Erie, Union City, Corry and War- 
ren. This would also be lost with the proposed change. 

If the ownership of the local system is a good thing 
for the Bell it is also a good thing to keep in North East. 

We have so far failed to learn of the Bell company 
ever making any more concessions in favor of the public 
than were necessary to secure the desired results, and 
believe it only good policy to keep the control of the 
local company in North East. 

With local ownership of exchange and competition in 
long distance we are assured of the best rates and best 
service in both departments of service. 

We understand that the stock is paying 7 per cent. divi- 
dends, besides keeping up the efficiency of the plant, so 
the stockholders tave no reason on that score for selling 
out. 

Let the word “Independent” still retain its place and 
meaning in the company’s name. 


TELEPHONY will be glad to receive other comments of this 
nature through its readers. There is no doubt that arguments 
along this line are constantly being advanced by the daily 
press of the country, and their reprinting in this paper will 
undoubtedly contribute largely to the inspiration of others. 





Knoxville Company Making Extensions. 

The People’s Telephone & Telegraph, of Knoxville, Tenn., is 
extending and improving its toll connections to a consider- 
able extent. A big force of workmen is now engaged in 
building a copper circuit from Knoxville to Loudon, Tenn., 
which will greatly facilitate service between those points. 


Tiffin Council Would Fix Rates. 

The Tiffin, Ohio, City Council has decided to appeal to the 
state tax commission for data upon which to form a basis for 
fixing the rates of the Tiffin Telephone Co. The company 
contends that the council has no power to fix the rates and 
refuses to furnish that body with data. 
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Telephone Properties 


A Signal Recognition—Trolley and Railway Security Conditions—Sound and Fury 


By J.C. 


You can’t keep a good thing down! 

Merit will come to life every time. 

You have heard a great deal about the tunnels underneath 
the city of Chicago. How they handle freight and mail to 
the very door of Chicago building foundations. 

A wonderful thing physically. But a dead one financially. 


After a few years’ contemplation of a financial ruin, some 
people got to thinking. They installed a telephone system on 
a serious basis. Subway interests have realized that the tele- 
phone is the thing to pay the bills. Subway needs $464,853 
to pay fixed security charges every year. ; 

Automatic telephone has already demonstrated that in its 
present state of Chicago development, the net earning will be 
$500,000, more than enough for fixed charge purposes. 


The tunnel system proper has had a hard time to pay the 
ordinary operation and depreciation charges. 

The telephone will not only pay for itself, but will carry 
the whole burden of practically $10,000,000. 


As time goes on, the public will learn that no other public 
utility in existence can earn so weli and so steadily as a 
telephone property. 

But the public has been misled about telephone securities. 
There has been too much scare werk. 


Yet it is only a few years ago that a trolley bond was a 
sort of an outlaw. Who on earth could say that a short, 
bumpy car could carry passengers from city to city? 

But it does! 


Electric railway securities got their chance when the finan- 
cial kingdom began to turn its abuse to the newer telephone 


securities. 


Telephone securities should soon be able to slip into the 
fold, because the entire financial field is now abusing irriga- 
tion paper. 

They are too single-minded to remember telephore disor- 
ders, while they are trying to fight irrigation. 


You can’t blame anyone jor fighting irrigation enterprises. 
They have been cursed with promoters. But that is no in- 
dication of the lack of worth. Irrigation is an established 
fact. Yet it is the newest security. And it is opposed by 
every banking house. 

It is human nature! 

“To advance a theory means to clash with established be- 
liefs.” 

“Humanity does not take kindly to innovation.” 

That is why telephone securities were so slow in Wall 
Street. 

Wall street prefers railroad paper. 

Yet it is impossible to put a first mortagage upon any ex- 
isting railroad. “Because nearly every system is covered by 
a widely assorted mass of underlying liens, which are in turn 
overlaid by general mortgages.” 


It would be much better to have such a bond as Kinloch, 
Keystone or Tri-State telephone. 
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There you have clear properties, without liens and with but 
one mortgage. You know what you are buying. 


Of course, railroads can pay interest easily. Earning 
$10,000 a mile enables a road to pay interest on a whole pile 
of mortgages. 

But the holders of the mortgages have no more real se- 
curity in a ruinous pinch than a stockholder. 

Such mortgage holders are really preferred holders. ‘They 
might get something out of the wreck, while stockholders 
would get nothing. But there would be little real difference 
between them. 

But we learn that railroad mortgages are a sort of a mov- 
ing picture scheme. The underlying bonds mature and are 
paid off. Then Mr. Mortgage-Holder moves up a peg in the 
safety class. But he never really knows where he stands. 

Of course, he buys good paper even then, but he takes some- 
thing for granted—which is not financial etiquette, however. 

Some railroad bonds are as good as government, but they 
do not bear the close analysis that a good telephone mort- 
gage does. 

No one can say that telephone communication is less neces- 
sary than steam transportation. 

Both telephone and railway bear a striking resemblance 
and their securities are equally safe. Both are eminently 
stable. 

Railroads have steel rails and bridges which impress us 
with power, and huge engines and heavy trains and fine 
depots. 





Telephone companies have copper wires, laid on strong 
poles, just as the rails are laid on wooden ties. Switchboards 
built of stable materials handle the traffic that comes over the 
great net-work of wires or tracks laid in underground ducts 
or enclosed in lead sheaths. 

Fine buildings or terminals house the operators, workers 
and property. 

One has through freight and through passenger service and 
local, or suburban, service. 

So does the telephone company handle local, suburban and 
through communication business. 

Both are necessary; both are permanent and stable. 

A good deal has been said about telephone failures. There 
have been many. That is no sin. To err is human! But the 
failures are so comparatively small, that the losses are neg- 
ligible. 

But let me give you an example of an electric line reaching 
from Chicago to Milwaukee. It runs along one of the most 
populous shores in the world, 

Here is apparently what is left of a $10,000,000 bond issue: 


On principal of bonds........... he nie $5,000,000 
5 per cent. interest on $5,000,000 from Jan. 

ee a ee ee ee 689,523 
Unpaid interest due Jan. 1, 1908............ 125,000 
5 per cent. interest on $125,000 from Jan. 

Sit EE EE GOR. és cari ncarzidonssceeae 20,365 
On unpaid interest coupons due Jan. 1, 1909. 125,000 
I I NS os cs cde cebiieae ess ss ene 17,239 

Se ee ee $5,977,127 
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In other words, the original investor (mind you, in bonds), 
gets sixty cents on the dollar. 

These securities should not be called bonds. If they had 
been real bonds, there would be something left to pay other 
counts. 


When I was a boy, the name of mortgage would make the 
whole family sick, simply because the owner of that mort- 
gage had a real bond. Instead of worrying, he iet us worry. 

Today, the bondholder is supposed to worry. 


Today, the credit of telephone companies is higher than 
that of trolley systems. Telephone concerns pay their bills 
better. Telephone concerns earn ‘rom 20 to 25 per cent. of 
their gross capital annually. 


The average trolley line will earn $4,500 per mile and has 
$60,000 per mile for obligations. This averages about 8 per 
cent. 

The margin is small. The track is bad, and it costs money 
to kill forty-two people at once. 

What results? A receivership, inevitably. 


In telephone service, the earnings are relatively large, the 
capital small and the liability to quick receiverships entirely 
absent. 

The chances for suspension of interest or default is the 
least in this of all public utilities. 

Telephone companies burn no coal and turn no wheels. 
Friction is reduced to a few platinum points. The use of 
staple materials has reduced depreciation and maintenance 
to lesser factors than in any other business. 





If this is true, why all this feeling about financiers? 
It is because of a general understanding. 








I went to a Chicago banker on an issue of $300,000 worth 
of bonds on a property worth $900,000 and he laughed at 
me, and at the whole telephone business. 

Later, I was surprised and not at all displeased to know 
that this same foxy banker had put his bank to a suspected 
loss of $700,000 on the dealings of a deceased bucket-shop 
man. 


Strange, how these fellows dislike a telephone security. Be- 
cause there is no rake-off in it. 


You buy a series of irrigation bonds at $80 and sell them 
to investors at $100. 

Do you know of any real telephone company which would 
sell bonds at 80 or 85 or 90? 


The trouble may be due to sound and fury. 


An English telephone engineer, T. F. Purves, says that 
Bell and Independent telephone companies are about equal, 
each having about 4,000,000 telephones. 

“The spirit of competition between these is very keen. It 
has banded the Independents into a fairly coherent group, 
which strives with might and main, and with a vast amount 
of sound and fury, to get the better of its formidable rival. 

“Most of the advertisements and counter-advertisements are 
distinctly amusing, and the battle is followed with much relish 
and appreciation by the general public.” 


I like these English visitors. They see things and are frank. 

I am glad to know that one or two visitors here were not 
taken in hand by our “formidable rival” and sent home, filled 
with Bell glories. 
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I wish more men like Mr. Purves, of England, and Mr. 
Buckley, of New Zealand, would look us over. 

It is distinctly amusing to see any one trying to bite off his 
nose to spite his face. 

Even a chance visitor sees it. 


I wish that some of the Bell wise-heads would take a look 
at the Bell Press Bureau’s work. 

New England today is the great Bell investor, but the day 
of financial power in New England is waning. It is all coming 
west. Here the investor is wiser in telephone matters than 
his New Engiand cousin. 

Then Bell Press Bureau troubles will be plainly seen. 


We are engaged in a fine business. The telephone offers 
a line of action and opportunity to a young man. 

We have a right to stay in the telephone business. 
did not have to fight so hard for that right, we would be able 
to cut out sound and fury. 


If we 


The signal recognition of the telephone as a life-saver of 
the Tunnel company is very gratifying. 


There are too many industrial failures these days. It is a 
pity that many of them can not conveniently embark in the 
telephone business. 

The general recognition of telephone securities can not 
long be delayed. People want security and will have it. 

If some of the security dealers would study the telephone 
a little, they would not be contemplating going out of business 
today. They would scale down considerably the list of dis- 
appointed coupon holders. 





I have seen bond concerns in Chicago take hold of the 
poorest and most unpromising power and trolley properties, 
and lose not only their reputations, but customers’ money 
too, when there were a dozen good telephone properties avail- 
able for honest bond issues. 

But financial houses do not always know all about busi- 
ness. They can not. 

Banking is not a business; it is a profession. 

Banks and financial houses do not recruit 
merit. Hence their weakness. 

But in spite of the blindness of financial advisers, the tele- 
phone will go and rescue many other enterprises beside the 
Tunnel, of Chicago. 


employes on 


MORAL :—“Humanity loves its ancient ruts.” 





Oklahoma City Fixes Height of Wires. 

The City Council, of Davis, Okla. has passed an ordin- 
ance requiring telephone and electric light companies to string 
all wires twenty-two feet above the street on substantial poles. 
The action grew out of the fact that J. H. Cunningham, local 
manager of the Pioneer Telephone Co., demanded $30 for the 
expense of removing certain wires which hang fourteen feet 
above the street, in connection with the moving of some frame 
buildings in the business section. The low wires were strung 
several years ago without a franchise from the city. 








Will Not Lease Wires for Gambling Purposes. 

After a con‘erence between the officers and attorneys for 
the United States Telephone Co. and Attorney General Ho- 
gan on the matter of the lease of the long distance lines of 
the company to carry racing news, it was agreed by the com- 
pany that, if gambling was proven, the contract, which is a 
profitable one, will be abrogated. 
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Cutting in a New Telephone System in Old Mexico 


Governor and Other Officials of State and City Participate in Affair Which is Accorded Deserved Importance— 
Interesting and Unusual Photograghs Show Conditions Not Familiar to Northern Operators— 
A Mexican and an English Account of Proceedings 


A modern telephone system, replacing the original out-o/- 
date one, has just been placed in service at Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico, installed by the Compania Telefonica de Chihuahua, of 





Main Exchange of Cia. Telefonica de Chihuahua. 


which F. L. Cleavenger is superintendent. Mr. Cleavenger, 
while sending us photographs and accounts of the opening as 
given in the local papers, professed himself to be entirely too 
busy rebuilding the plant and operating it to even outline the 
history of the company. Other photographs came to us through 
the courtesy of P. O’Brien, of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., at Leavenworth, Kans. 

From the local descriptions of the opening we find that the 
system represents an expenditure of upwards of $100,000 Mex- 
ican, equivalent to about $50,000 in gold. Of this, $30,000 is 
represented by the building and real estate, $20,000 by the 
switchboard and central office equipment, the balance being 
distributed over the outside plant, which is full cable. 

The opening of the new exchange was made a gala occasion. 
The actual cutting-in was accomplished by Govennor Gon- 
zales, of the state of Chihuahua. The ceremonies were at- 
tended by many other men of prominence in the state and 
city, to whom an elaborate banquet was later served. 

El Corero, the largest Mexican daily in Chihuahua, rather 
naively described the affair. The translation of its account is, 
in part, as follows: 





The Youngest Operator. 





“Yesterday, between the hours of six and seven o'clock p. m., 
in accordance with previous. invitations sent out by William 
Dale, president of the company, the new telephone plant of the 
Cia. Telefonica de Chihuahua was inaugurated before a large 
assemblage presided over by the governor of the state of 
Chihuahua, Don Abram Gonzales. Shortly after the arrival 
of the governor he proceeded with the inauguration by first 
making a few well-timed remarks expressing his pleasure in 
being permitted to officiate in the inaugurating of a public 
enterprise of such vital importance to the progressive com- 
munity of Chihuahua. He then proceeded with the ceremony 
by cutting the first service into the new switchboard. In less 
time than it takes to tell it the entire service of the exchange 
was taken up from the new exchange without the least inter- 
ruption. 

“Before and after the act of inauguration Messrs. Dale, Pot- 
hast, Booth, Cleavenger and others very courteously showed 
all the visitors through the various departments, at the same 
time giving information about the handling of the service and 
the working of the different parts of the new installation. 

“The main entrance brings you into the office of Superin- 
tendent Cleavenger, and opening from this room all of the de- 
partments are easily available. To the left as you enter is the 
door leading into the room containing the main frame with 
the protective devices for keeping foreign currents from burn- 














Main Switchboard and Chief Operator’s Desk. 
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Mexican Construction Gang Stringing Cable. 


ing out the switchboard, also the wire chief’s desk, the power 
board, etc. Opening from this room you enter the battery 
room and the patio of the building. The latter is large and 
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Wire Chief’s Des. 
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convenient for many uses in handling the work of the ex- 
change. Directly back of the office are the workshops and stock 
and material rooms. 

“A division wall separates the residence of the superinten- 





A Corner of the Battery Room. 


dent from the exchange, but enables Mr. Cleavenger to be 
close at hand and more closely supervise the service and work 
under his direction. On the second floor is situated the switch- 
board room and rest room, the latter furnished with every 
accommodation for the comfort of the operators. In front 
of the main board is located the position of the chief operator, 
who has full charge of this room and will supervise the work 
of the employes on the board. 

“After the inauguration champagne was served to the as- 
semblage, a congratulatory speech was made by the secretary 
of state, Don Braulio Hernandez, a few toasts proposed, and 
the guests departed, after expressing themselves well pleased 
with what they had seen and wishing the telephone company 
every success.” 





A Group of Genuine Mexican ‘“Trouble-men.” 


The Chihuahua Enterprise, printed in English, or, rather, in 
American, has this to say of the governor’s part in the matter: 
“Promptly at 6 p. m. the president of the company, William 
Dale, requested Governor Gonzales to pull a tri-color ribbon, 
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the national colors, on the large wired frame, that would 
change the system from the old to the new. The governor 
jerked away and the ‘cutting over’ process was done with.” 
Neat, brisk and to the point is the Enterprise. At all events, 
the system is working and is highly commended by its sub- 
scribers. 

The photographs show the exchange of the Compania Tele- 
fonica de Chihuahua, both inside and out; a gang stringing 
cable, and a bunch of “trouble men.” These latter are the 
genuine Mexican brand of “trouble men,’ but, fortunately, 
they do not devote themselves to the telephone business. They 
are Francisco (Pancha) Villa, the famous Chihuahua bandit, 
and his chiefs. They and their band of about 200 men were 
enlisted in the rebel cause during the late unpleasantness. As 
will be recalled, the telephone played a most important part in 
the revolution. 





A British View of Apparatus Tendencies, Discussion of 
Automatic and Semi-Automatic Service. 

In an extended article on the telephone exchanges of London, 
by G. H. Bryant, which appears in the National Telephone 
Journal, of London, appears the following interesting predic- 
tion: 

The present-day manual systems are but a phase of the 
evolution of telephony, and not the ultimate. It needed but 
a casual inspection of the automatic system on show at the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition two years ago to realize its pos- 
sibilities, and that some master minds are at work on the 
problem. That the manufacturers of manual systems real- 
ize this and are striving to make headway in the new field 
is proved, I consider, by the patents that are being taken out 
by them. If you glance through the specification files at 
the Patent Office you will tumble across patents relative 
to automatic systems which tell their own tale. 

I am of the opinion that we shall graduate to an auto- 
matic system. Every auto-device that is added to manual 
boards is a step in that direction, and by such means the 
worth of automatic plant will be gauged and the prelimin- 
aries for a pure automatic system be tested. 

For some months past I have been pondering over the 
possible advances that will be made on our present-day 
manual switchboards, and I have, as a result, figured out 
what might be called a transition stage. 

I conceive a manually operated switchboard similar in 
outline to the board of the present day, but minus the 
answering cords, local jacks and lamps; an automatic de- 
vice would evenly distribute the calls, as they were made, 
among the operators required for the load, and be so 
arranged that the working portion of the board could be 
expanded or contracted according to the load. Such an 
arrangement would enable an even quality of service to be 
given day and night, and, combined with a simplification of 
the operator’s work, the extent of the switchboard would 
be reduced owing to the loading up that would be possible. 

The subscribers and outgoing trunk multiples would be 
retained. Each cord would have two supervisory and one 
calling lamp (of a different color), also a listening key. 

When a subscriber lifted his receiver off the hook he 
would be automatically connected to a cord circuit on a 
position, and cause the calling lamp to glow. 

The operator would throw the listening key, ascertain 
the subscriber’s requirements, and connect accordingly; 
for local as well as trunk connections the ringing would be 
automatic. An indication of the calling subscriber’s tariff 
would be given to the operator on one of a series of tariff 
pilots arranged so that when the listening key of a cord 
circuit was thrown the pilot corresponding to the calling 
subscriber’s rate would glow. 

The foregoing covers the “A” board only. It is con- 
ceivable that the “B” board will be replaced by automatic 
apparatus controlled by the distant “A”. operators, who 
would take up a disengaged trunk and select the required 
number by means of a device on the key-shelf. Such a 
selecting device would have to take a minimum of the “A” 
operator’s time in selecting a number, and would not be 
designed on the lines of the impulse-sender as used on a 
subscriber’s instrument on an automatic system. 

Such systems will only serve as stepping stones and 
prove the capableness of automatic apparatus and pave 
the way for the general introduction of automatic ex- 
changes. 
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Fitting Toll Operating Instructions to the Office 


A Plea for Simplicity of Instructions in the Small Offices as a Step Toward Certainty and Efficiency in Training 
Operators—An Article Employing the New Terminology for Toll Operating Instruc- 
tions, Published in Mr. Smith's Article of September | 6 


By Chauncey Smith 


A serious prevalent mistake in connection with the handling 
of toll traffic is the failure to recognize in the operating rules 
the different conditions prevailing at offices of different classes. 

Take, for instance, a toll operating room in a large city. It 
is wholly separate from the local operating room. There is 
a more or less elaborate organization and a force of operators 
and supervisors with specialized functions, and the work must 
obviously be conducted on a machine-like and impersonal basis. 
All classes of.calls must be handled, those to the most distant 
as well as those to nearby points, and relaying done for other 
offices. Under these conditions a comprehensive set of rules 
is necessary, and they must make careful provision for the 
many contingencies always arising. The instructions must be 
differentiated, and one set provided for recorders, another for 
line operators, a third for supervisors, znd perhaps a fourth 
for the chief operator, each distinct from the others, but all 
dovetailed into general harmony. Set words, questions and 
phrases can be advantageously prescribed. Special operating 
steps, such as having the operatex take up and hold the caller’s 
line until the callee is secured or a report is given to the 
caller, are advantageous. The line operator’s duties are gener- 
ally comparatively simple, for she handles business with only 
one or two points, and she has an information bureau within 
reach and a supervisor at her elbow to whom she is instructed 
to refer all irregularities. 

Country Town OPERATOR SCARED BY INSTRUCTIONS. 

Now, note what happens when the elaborate and complex 
set of instructions applicable to such an office is given to the 
operator in a country town, with a one or two position com- 
bination board and four or five toll lines. In the first place, 
she is, as soon as she looks at them, so appalled by the number 
and complexity of the rules that she is nearly certain to lay 
them aside, discouraged, and go on operating as of yore. Her 
subscribers don’t talk to New Orleans, Boston and Denver, 
but want their calls put through quickly to the county seat and 
the commercial center, ten and twenty-five miles away, re- 
spectively, and she “don’t see any use in learning” how to 
handle calls to the former points. 

Wuy THE RULE Book GOES ON THE SHELF. 

But if she does make an honest effort to study and apply 
the rules, she at once discovers that they do not fit her case. 
She finds references to supervisors, trunks and switching or 
“B” operators, but she has no supervisor, she doesn’t know 
that a trunk is anything except a means of carrying personal 
belongings, and wouldn’t recognize a switching or “B” oper- 
ator if she met one coming down the street. She can’t see 
why on earth, pending the completion of a call or the giving 
of a report to the caller, she should hold up his line, because 
she. can see and reach it whenever she wants it, and knows 
that if she attempted to apply to her subscribers the set ques- 
tions and phrases she would probably be met with the sur- 
prised remonstrance, “Why, Jennie, what’s the matter with you 
today, anyway?” Moreover, she knows Mr. Jones’s voice, and 
all about him and his business, and whom he wants when he 
calls for Podunkville, and he knows that she knows, and there 
is a generally satisfactory understanding all around; so why 
ask him a lot of foclish questions about his call just because 
the rules prescribe them? To be sure, there may be an obscure 
provision that special instructions, such as to recorders, apply 
to any operator doing the class of work covered by them, 
whether combined with other work or not, and that they may 
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be disregarded where conditions do not require or admit of 
their application; but there is no one to say how far condi- 
tions do admit except Jennie herself, and as so many of the 
rules clearly do not fit, she doesn’t think it worth while to 
bother about the rest, and the rule book goes, literally and 
metaphorically, onto the shelf. 

Now, the point of this is that Jennie’s action is perfectly 
justifiable, under the circumstances and if the result is poor 
toll service the fault is not hers, but that of those above her. 
And there is the further point that the less handling of difficult 
toll operating there is imposed on Jennie the better. 

Give Larce Orrices DirFicuLT Work. 

Between the large city toll room and the office where Jennie 
reigns supreme come all classes of offices, large and small, 
operating under all sorts of conditions and handling all vari- 
eties of business. Now, if we can so assign our business to 
our offices as to remove the operating for long haul and diffi- 
cult calls to those offices where we can watch and supervise 
and handle them with a trained force and at the same time 
not take away from the little offices that part of their business 
which they are better adapted to handle than are the large 
offices, we shall have made a long step toward getting condi- 
tions under which, by the help of properly adjusted operating 
instructions, we can get really satisfactory and economical toll 
service. And we can do this by means of the center checking 
system and classified offices. 

Rules for any office, to be thoroughly practicable, must be 
adjusted to the actual conditions to which they are intended to 
apply; they must cover all conditions liable to be met in prac- 
tice, and where it may be reasonably anticipated that condi- 
tions will arise which will warrant their violation these con- 
ditions should be indicated, either generally or specifically. 
They should not be complicated with provisions for conditions 
which will not arise in practice. Operators should then be 
given to understand that the rules are made to be observed. 

Exchanges may, for toll operating purposes, be divided into 
two classes, opcens and vexes, that is, those which do their 
own toll operating and, perhaps, in addition that of other ex- 
changes and toll points, and those whose toll operating is done 
for them by other offices; and each of these may be further 
subdivided according to local conditions. 

Opcens may be divided into classes A and B, A comprising 
those which handle all classes of business, and B those which 
handle all ordinary business, but relay to the nearest class’A of- 
fice calls to points very distant or which .cannot be easily 
reached. Each of these classes is: further subdivisible into 
classes one and two, one comprising those with supervision and 
two those without; this is, those where one or two operators 
handle the operating with full responsibility. for it, and those 
where the work and the responsibility are divided. 

Instructions Must Fir Actuat CoNDITIONS. 

Under this classification an A-1 opcen is a toll office, gener- 
ally distinct from the local exchange, having a force of toll 
operators with at least one supervisor, and handling all calls 
through to their destinations. A comprehensive set of toll 
operating rules is necessary, with instructions therein covering 
the duties of the various classes of line operators and super- 
visors, and such points as the holding of caller’s lines pending 
the completion of calls, trunking, relaying calls received from 
other opcens and the handling of calls from nepotic vexes. 

An A-2 opcen is a toll office, generally combined with a 
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local exchange, with a limited number of operators who may 
handle both toll and local. operating, with no supervision, and 
handling all calls through to their destinations. It is generally 
in a town of small size, occupying in the toll line system a 
strategic position, such as the junction of several toll routes, 
and may have one or more nepos. The rules necessarily im- 
pose on the (generally) singe toll operator the duties, responsi- 
bility and authority of supervisor, recorder and line operator 
all in one and contain no reference to trunking, holding of 
callers’ lines pending completion of outward calls and similar 
operations non-occurrent or needless in small offices. The 
rules for such an opcen, while somewhat shorter and simpler 
than those for an A-r opcen, are still necessarily rather lengthy 
and comprehensive, and their successful application requires 
either frequent visits from some outside supervising authority 
or a very capable and conscientious operator. 

A class B opcen is an office, generally small, whose situation 
and number of toll connections make it advisable that it should 
handle to some extent its own toll business, especially that 
with nearby points which is of a simple character and offers 
little opportunity for mishandling, but which, owing to their 
rarity or for other reasons, cannot be trusted to successfully 
handle calls to or from distant points, involving complicated 
operating. It is, therefore, given rules covering the handling 
of calls with points reached direct, or, possibly, with but one 
switch, and instructed to relay to the nearest class A opcen all 
other calls. , 

While theoretically we may have B-1 opcens, that is, those 
with one or more toll operators and supervisors, but only 
handling calls to nearby points, in practice it is seldom or 
never advisable to put in the B class any but small one or two 
operator offices without supervisors, so that practically we can 
count on having only B-2 opcens. 

A vex does either no toll operating at all or only that of 
the very simplest character, which can be done in a go-as-you- 
please fashion without hurting anything seriously. 4 

It may in some cases be advisable that the operator at a ver 
shall act strictly like an “A” operator, trunking toll calls direct 
to her opcen, or it may be preferable, in order to avoid the 
delay in putting callers in connection with the opcen, which is 
liable to occur when circuits are very busy, to have her take 
the details of a call and transmit them to the opcen herself, 
and these conditions can be indicated by dividing the veres 
into classes A and B. As a rule, veres which are close to 
their opcens, so that at small expense enough circuits can be 
provided to put the service on a no delay basis, go in class A, 
while those relatively distant, making circuit economy a matter 
for consideration, go in class B. 

Vexes may have tributaries between which, or between which 
and the vex, it may be advisable for the vex operator, rather 
than the toll operator at the opcen, to handle the business, 
which is necessarily of a very simple character; and it may be 
advisable in such cases for the tributaries to be trunked direct 
to the opcen in case of a toll call to a point beyond the vez, 
or it may be preferable for the vex operator to take the details 
of the call and pass it to the opcen. In some cases it may be 
advisable to connect together veres nepotic either to the same 
or separate opcens and allow them to handle direct the toll 
business between themselves or between themselves and such 
tributies as may be connected to either one; and _ these 
various conditions may be indicated by further division of 
vexes into classes C, D, E, etc. 

It should be noted that vexes other than those of classes A 
and B do a certain amount of toll operating and thus, under 
a strict application of our definition, are not properly veres, but 
opcens. The character of this operating is, however, so differ- 
ent from and the amount so limited in comparison to that 
done by regular opcens that the classification remains essen- 
tially correct. 

For each one of these classes a set of rules of the very 
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simplest character is sufficient, as no complicated or difficult 
operating is involved and all such instructions as apply to 
routing, securing detailed information as to the addresses of 
callees, what is to be done if a callee is out, etc., are unneces- 
sary, because all the routings the operator can possibly use 
can be kept in her head, and in case the callee is not found it 
is less trouble to get the caller again and secure further in- 
structions than it is to complete instructions in all cases in 
the first place. Consequently the rules, while varying in thor- 
oughness with the class of vex, can all be kept relatively very 
simple, being compressible, in the case of an A vex, for in- 
stance, into half a dozen or so paragraphs on a small card, 
laying down a few basic principles of operating, and instruct- 
ing the operator how to connect the caller with the opcen and 
how to get information in case of any question regarding toll 
service arising. For vexes having toll connections with tribu- 
tary toll stations or other veres more points must be covered, 
but the rules can still be reduced greatly in volume and com- 
plexity from those required for opcens; for instance, by omit- 
ting all reference to codes in recording delays on the backs of 
tickets, because such delays can in these offices be recorded 
just exactly as well in full, and the record doesn’t amount to 
much, anyway. 

Having cut the rules for such offices down to a minimum, 
we have a right to expect and require that they be observed; 
but if they are not observed no great harm can result. 


Net RESULTs OF THE SYSTEM. 

What we have now arrived at is a system under which each 
office does just that amount and character of operating which 
it can do to advantage, and no more, and is given instructions 
which apply to the character of operating to be done, and is 
not encumbered by rules which do not fit its case. 

The circuit layout for a system of this kind and the assign- 
ment of the offices to their proper classes is a matter calling 
for study, and a lot of it. 

Anyone who has endeavored to “jack up” the toll operating 
at a lot of little offices can easily see the advantage of a system 
which concentrates most of the operating, and especially that 
for difficult and complicated calls, at a few points where it 
can be supervised and handled by operators properly trained 
for that class of work and getting enough of it to keep them 
in practice. 

A Few “Bucs” IN THE SYSTEM. 

Nevertheless, the system has some “bugs” in it. Strictly 
applied, center checking often results in very circuitous rout- 
ings between relatively nearby points where service ought to 
be prompt and easily handled. The trouble can be mitigated 
to some extent by connecting up such points, when they are 
exchanges, with trunks arranged to handle such business only. 
This, however, must be done cautiously, as it complicates the 
operating in the exchanges so connected and is likely to result 
in improper routing of other business through the outlets thus. 
provided. Then, when there are two nearby rival towns, mak- 
ing one nepotic to the other nearly always creates resentment 
at the former, sometimes to the extent of causing angry citi- 
zens’ meetings and hostile resolutions by the board of trade. 
The citizens of the town relegated, as it seems to them, to a 
subordinate and degraded position are sure that they do not 
get as good service as before; that everything would be all 
right if their own operator (who is always “the best operator 
in the state, sir”) could handle their calls again, and that the 
opcen operator deliberately neglects their business in favor of 
that of her own town; these ideas being pretty sure to be 
encouraged by the vex operator, who feels that she has been 
deprived of some of her powers and privileges and is corre- 
spondingly jealous, and, unfortunately, having oftentimes some 
basis of fact. It is, of course, strictly an operating question, 
the cure for the trouble lying in improving the operating at 
the opcen and getting the proper co-operation between the 
opcen and the vex; but this may take time, and meantime 
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trouble may be brewing, and more than one case has occurred 
where it has been necessary to restore the status quo. In most 
cases, however, the bad feeling finally dies away and a marked 
improvement in general service results. 

A really good toll service is very rare indeed. It is easy 
enough to give a half way good service, but one in which 
mistakes and delays are eliminated, reports promptly given 
and neither the caller nor the callee held unnecessarily at the 
telephone while the other is being secured, is a different mat- 
ter. In this last respect, especially, service is far from being 
-what it should be, and great annoyance is caused thereby to 
toll line patrons. There is nothing more irritating than to be 
called to the telephone, told that “Podunk wants you,” or 
“Here is Mr. Jones,” and wait indefinitely without getting any- 
one, or hear a succession of salutations of “Hello, Mr. Jones,” 
“Hello, Mr. Jones,” “Hello, Mr. Jones,” “Podunk, my party is 
ready; why don’t you put your party on?” etc., etc. Now, it 
has been fully demonstrated that by proper methods and care- 
ful operating all this can be done away with and both parties 
brought to their telephones at almost the same instant. That 
this end is not often obtained in practice is much to be re- 
gretted. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 

For the existence of this condition one cause, more effective 
even than inadequate or misadjusted rules, is that operators 
are not properly trained. It is too commonly assumed, forget- 
ting the difference between “doing” and merely “knowing how,” 
that when an operator is thoroughly acquainted with the rules 
she can be safely trusted to put them in effect. This is far 
from being the case. It is not at all unusual to find an oper- 
ator who can recite her rules verbatim and hardly apply a 
single one correctly at the board. 

To get real results there is nothing like drill and practice 
at the switchboard under supervision, The instructor should 
sit behind or beside and listen in on the operator, with 
rule book in hand. As often as the operator violates any rule 
her attention should be called to it, either then and 
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Ratio of Troubles to Long Distance Wire Mileage as 
Worked Out by Bell Superintendent. 

From time to time TELEPHONY has spoken of the desira- 
bility of eliminating all opportunities for what we have 
termed “preventable troubles.’ We have advocated the 
principle which was so tersely expressed by an Indiana 
wire chief, who said, “We find it a good plan to shoot the 
trouble before it happens.” It will interest many of our 
readers to note how this policy works out on a large scale 
In a talk to plant men of the Cumberland telephone com- 
pany, which was printed in a recent Cumberland Telephone 
Journal. F. A. Stevenson, general superintendent of plant of 
plant of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., is re- 
ported to have said: 

“For the month of November, 1910, our number of 
troubles throughout the plant was a total of 2,776 cases for 
the thirty days of November for about 600,000 miles of 
wire. During the past ten years our wire mileage has in- 
creased over 150 per cent. During the year 1910 the number 
of actual cases of trouble was the lowest of any during the 
past ten years. This has been the result of our supervision, 
of our constant work and attention in endeavoring to re- 
move the possible causes of trouble; that is, to eliminate, 
as far as we may be able, what we would class as prevent- 
able troubles. Our problem now is to continue that work, 
and also to make a more strenuous effort on the matter 
of reducing the time trouble element; that is, to reduce the 
time trouble stays in our circuits during the busiriess hours 
of the day.” 


The Burro as an Aid in Telephone Construction in Moun- 
tainous Territory—a Sample Copy. 

We do not need to be residents of the mountainous dis- 
tricts to know of the difficulties that would naturally be 
encountered by a telephone company in constructing a line 
into the mountains; and particularly in getting the material 








there or as soon thereafter as the exigencies of the 
service will permit. When she can be spared from 
her position she should be put at a vacant one and 
made to practice repeatedly and correctly such fun- 
damentals as ringing, challenging, etc. When trained 
in this way the correct methods become habitual and 
we get rid of rings too short to throw the drop or so 
long as to annoy the subscriber and the sudden inter- 
ruption of long-distance talks by the frantic question, 
“Podunkareyouwaiting?” and perhaps the instantane- 
ous following disconnection of the circuit. Such 
things are all too frequent. By actual grinding prac- 
tice on the fundamentals we get results and we can- 
not get them in any other way any more than we can 
teach music without the practice of scales and finger 
exercises, or perfect the playing of a baseball team 
without practice in batting, fielding and team work. 














What toll service is as compared with what it 
might be is a matter that has been given far too little 
attention. Much too much time is spent in devising 
new methods of operating as compared to that spent in getting 
perfect operation of those methods we already have. 

A most interesting experiment is to select a ticket that has 
been delayed and has, say, half a dozen reports recorded on 
the back as given and received, get a copy of the correspond- 
ing ticket from the other end of the connection and compare 
and check off the reports. The way they won’t match will be 
found most amazing, and, to the traftic man who takes an 
interest in his work, often fairly heartbreaking. I will guar- 
antee that anyone who will do this a few times, I do not care 
with what company, Bell or Independent, he may be connected, 
will find cause for some very serious “thinks.” 





A Patient Toiler in the Ranks of Telephone Construction in the 


Far West. 


to the places of action. The hardy and fatihful little burro 
plays an important part in this work, and through the cour- 
tesy of the Monitor, a paper published by the Mountain 
States Telephone Co., TELEPHONY is given the pleasure of 
reproducing the photograph of one such little fellow. 

Council at Jackson, Mich., Reports on Bell Rates. 

A committee of the City Council of Jackson, Michigan, 
has made a preliminary investigation bearing upon the rates 
for telephone service, which were recently raised by the 
Bell company. The committee recommends that an apprais- 
al of the property be made. 
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Further Abstract Fron Report of Railway Telegraph Superintendents’ Convention—As to the Equipment of Trains 
With Telephones—Siding Equipment—Concrete Booths—Not Used Extensively —Western Union 
““Scooped” on News—Pennsylvania Road Installs More Dispatching Equipment. 


Mr. Van Akin: I would like to refer to telephones on 
outlying switches. We find that the telephone booths at 
outlying switches are very satisfactory and they are work- 
ing well for us. Mr. Camp made the statement that in 
cold or wet weather it was a bad place for a man to try 
to take train orders. We have had special booths designed, 
with double doors. When the outside door is left up it 
forms a roof, and the inside door forms a side and also 
support for the other door. The bottom of the booth is 
so arranged that it is about the height that a man would 
want to stand to write standing up. He has protection 
from the side as well as overhead. They go in there and 
report nights, and help themselves when the stations are 
closed, very satisfactorily. Our people on the track say 
they do not know how they could get along without them. 
I might cite a particular case on the Ontario Division. We 
covered all stations that open 24 hours, with a booth on 
the end of the station, except three, and it was not but a 
little while before we got a request to put the balance of 
three in. . 

In regard to equipping trains, we have not found it nec- 
essary to equip trains with portable sets so that they can 
cut in on the line in case of trains being stalled. If the 
engine is broken down, that is a different proposition. 

Mr. Caskey: On the line of Mr. Van Akin’s remarks I 
would like to say we are now equipping the Buffalo Divi- 
sion with about sixty-five one-way telephones; telephones 
with no selectors. At each of those places we expect to 
erect booths, with shelf for train order and _ telephones; 
thoroughly water proof booths, so that the train men 
can go in there and take their instructions at any time. 
That system is working out splendidly. I can realize why 
Mr. Camp makes the statement that it would not do on 
the Canadian Pacific on account of the extreme cold. Pos- 
sibly if they had protective booths they would get along a 
little bit better. 

As for the trains, we are equipping every caboose and 
baggage car on the line with portable telephones, so that 
if any train is broken down they can get connection with 
the dispatcher. 

Mr. Van Akin: 
are equipped. 


At all our stations and blind sidings they 


Mr. Caskey: We have what we consider a very good ar- 
rangement in regard to these one-way telephones and the 
portable. They are all fixed up with bells. Each dispatcher 
is equipped with an interrupter so he can throw a switch 
through the interrupter out on the line to any who hap- 
pens to be on the one-way telephone. So the dispatcher can 
raise them in a few minutes by ringing the bell, and that 
does away with the selectors at any points where there 
are not regular operators. 

Mr. Wilbur: We use the enclosed booths, about four 
feet square, and are putting in a platform about two feet 
square. He connects the telephone by standing on the 
platform. We do not use any lightning arresters for this 
arrangement. 


Mr. Cellar: I would like to inquire what, if any, inter- 
ference is experienced’in the promiscuous use of the pole 
connection for train telephones. That is, what interfer- 
ence with other wires, telegraph or otherwise, by the use 
of this pole connection by train men. Some of the gentle- 
men who are large users of train telephones will proba- 
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bly be able to give some interesting information on this 
subject. 

Mr. Camp: I think we are probably the largest users of 
the portable telephone. We will have in use in another 
month from now, something over six hundred. It has got 
to go over the whole main line of our road, and I have 
yet to hear of any interruption by our train men. Each 
portable set has a diagram of the pole showing location 
of the telephone wires on the poles over the territory cov- 
ered by that train, and while there may have been some 
mistakes, I have not heard of them. The portable tele- 
phone has a condenser in it, so that even if they did get 
hold of two telegraph wires, they would hardly interrupt 
those wires unless they were quadruplex or very long dis- 
tance duplex. 

Mr. Cellar: Will Mr. Griffith tell us how he is getting 
along with his concrete telephone booth. 

Mr. Griffith: Just at this moment, while there has been 
some publication in the papers about the Erie Railroad 
concrete telephone booths, those concrete booths are cre- 
ated without any thought of the telephone. They are 
simply little booths beside the watchman’s shanty for the 
proper protection and convenience of him. 

Mr. Cellar: Are you using them very largely for telephone 
purposes? 

Mr. Griffith: 
poses. 


Not to any great extent for telephone pur- 





How the Western Union Was “Scooped.” 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Ry. has Western Union service 
but only one wire. The Buffalo Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Keating Summit was the logical point to trans- 
mit the news of the disastrous flood at Austin, Pa. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has three Morse wires over its division 
from Olean to Emporium Junction; also a telephone train 
circuit and telephone message circuit. D. C. Daley, division 
operator at Buffalo, N. Y., took charge of the wires, cutting and 
grounding each of the Morse wires, getting three wires south 
to Philadelphia and New York City, via Emporium Junction, 
and three wires north to Buffalo and New York City, connec- 
tion being made with the Postal company’s circuits. The 
telephone message circuit south was simplexed, giving a 
fourth circuit, the south message work being temporarily 
handled on the south dispatching circuit. Mr. Reynolds, su- 
perintendent of the Postal company at Buffalo, was in charge 
of the operating. 

Due to lack of wires between Keating Summit and Austin, 
the news was delivered in autos by reporters, of whom there 
were many, representatives from all New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo and Pittsburg papers, as well as Associated 
Press men and many others from neighboring cities. 





More Telephone Dispatching in Pennsylvania. 

The Bessemer road is at present installing the telephone 
system for the operation of the road on the Butler division 
and it is expected that within a short time this work will be 
completed and the telephone instead of the telegram will be 
used in the transmission of train orders and for the handling 
of the other business on the road. The system is not new on 
the Bessemer, the stations between Grove City and Greenville 
being provided with telephones. 
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Accounting System Approved by Wisconsin Commission 


Forms and Instructions Which Enable Company to Make Accurate Separation of Investment and Operating Expenses 
—Reprinted from a Valuable Text Book Prepared by Wisconsin Association to Enable Companies 
to Comply with Uniform Accounting Law without Assistance of Expert Accountant 


Wisconsin telephone companies, in general, heartily approve 
the accounting requirements laid down by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission. When the official classification of accounts 
was issued, however, it did not by any means produce the 
desired uniformity of accounts. The companies strayed in 
all directions in their interpretation of details. Finally they 
determined to get together with one another, so the co-opera- 
tion with the commission might be more effective. They did 
so, and with the encouragement of the commission, ap- 
pointed a Uniform Accounting Committee, with W. F. 
Goodrich, of La Crosse, chairman. 

Mr. Goodrich worked on his task with enthusiasm, and 
the results are apparent in “Accounting Circular No. 2,” which 
shows the manner of keeping the accounts prescribed by the 
commission. 

Mr. Goodrich states that the forms and instructions were 
compiled by Mr. William A. Frame, the association’s chartered 
accountant. Mr. Frame has had considerable experience in 
utility accounting in Wisconsin, is a member of the firm of 
J. Gordon Steele & ‘Co. of Minneapolis, and shows marked 
ability on this class of work. The book has been approved 
by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, and is printed and 
distributed to Wisconsin companies at State expense. 

The accompanying blanks are supposed to be self-explana- 
tory to the extent that an operating company might or should 
be able to keep the prescribed accounts without the assistance 
of an expert accountant. 

Following is the text of the circular, with reprints of the 
forms which accompany it: 

ForMS REQUIRED. 





Probable 
Quantity. Cost. 
Form 1. Voucher envelope ...............00. 1,000 $4.00 
i a iia ak ails ties ck beens 1 9.75 
De: SI EE cc aicindiensmindindedaae 500 7.25 
ee ree 500 6.75 
5. Journal sheet (same as form 4). 
6. Comparative statement ............. 200 15.00 
7%. Labor and material report........... 1,000 3.75 
RC GI ook des oo cissosees.ceseeus 1,000 7.50 
©. Semepripers’ ledeer . .... 22. cecccccse 1 4.00 
As itis tend tebabmde medias cies $58.00 


Form 1. VouCcHER ENVELOPE. 
This form is used to distribute each disbursement. All bills 
and invoices as received after being checked are filed in an 
FORM 2 


Cash Receipts and Bank Deposits 


Bank Deposits 


No. Amount 


Particulars 


man numerals IJ, II, III, IV, V, VI and all capital accounts, 
and the second column is used for the subsidiary accounts 
under these classifications. When the voucher has been pre- 
pared, a check is drawn and the whole copied into the Cash 
Book, Form 2. 

If at the end of the month any indebtedness has been in- 





Form) 


Form 1. Ruled Cover cf Voucher Envelope. 


curred in the form of accounts payable, which it is not de- 
sired to pay until some future time, the amounts should be 
charged to the relative expense accounts and credited to 
“Accounts Payable” through the medium of the Journal, so 
that all items are recorded in the books in the month in which 
they are incurred. When such items are paid, they should be 
charged to “Accounts Payable.” 
Form 2. CasH Book. 

This book is designed to record all cash transactions, the 
debit or left-hand side recording all cash received and the 
bank deposits, and the credit or right-hand side recording all 
cash disbursed and the bank withdrawals. The columns are 
arranged as follows: 


Debit Side Credit Side 
Bank Deposits Particulars 
Particulars Distribution 
General Ledger Bank Withdrawals 
Customers Details 


Bank Deposits (Desir Sme).—All cash deposited in bank 
is entered in this column and the difference between the total 
of this column and that of “Bank Withdrawals” column al- 
ways shows the balance of cash in the bank. 

ParTICULARS (Depit SipE).—This column is to record full 
details of all moneys received other than on customers’ ac- 
counts. 

GENERAL LEDGER (Desit SipE).—AIl moneys received, other 


Amount 





Cash Book Used by Wisconsin Companies—Debit Side, for Receipts. 


alphabetical file until they are paid or until the end of the 
month, when they are taken up, and all bills of one firm or 
person are collected together and made up in one voucher. 
The distribution is arranged so that the first column is used 
for the primary accounts, which are designated by the Ro- 





than on customers’ accounts for rentals and tolls, are entered 
in this column. 

Customers (DesiT SipE).—All customers’ collections’ are 
entered in this column and the total postings of cash to the 
Subscribers’ Ledger must agree with the total cash shown in 
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this column, this giving a check on the accuracy of the post- 
ing of the Subscribers’ Ledger. 

ParTICULARS (CreEDIT SipE).—This column is used to record 
the particulars of payments. 

DistrRIBUTION (CREDIT SipE).—This column is used to record 
the account No. to which the item is to be posted in the 


Cash Payments and Bank Withdrawals 


Particulars 
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Wisconsin Mutual Stockholders Must Pay Full Rate . 

Discrimination in favor of stockholders in a mutual sys- 
tem has been held illegal by the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. Such was rendered in two cases affecting the 
Platteville, Rewey and Ellenboro Telephone Co. In the 
decision covering both petitions the commission denounced 


Month of 191__ 





Details Discount 


Check No. 


Amount 


Form 2. Cash Book, Credit Side; Columns for Ample Explanation of Items. 


Ledger, in conformity with the numbers shown on the Com- 
parative Statement, Form 6. 

BANK WITHDRAWALS (CREDIT SipE).—The amounts of all 
checks drawn are entered in this column, and the difference 
between the total of this column and that of the Bank De- 
posits always shows the balance of cash in the bank. 

Detars (Crepit S1pE).—This column is used to show the 
distribution of the payments in the amounts in which they 
are posted to the Ledger; e. g.: A check is drawn for $25 
which is chargeable as to $10 to 1a, $10 to 2a, and $5 to 17, 
then the $25 would be shown in the “Bank Withdrawals” 
column and in the detail column—the three items of $10, $10 
and $5 would be entered separately with a record of the 
account numbers opposite each in the “Distribution” column. 

Form 3. Lepcer SHEET. 
This form is devised to record the expense accounts, and 





Ruling of Ledger Sheet and Journal. 


is so arranged that one sheet will last a year for each ac- 
count. The month is written in the space at the top provided 
for the purpose, and the voucher number and amount entered 
in the space designated in the columns. 
j Form 4, Lepcer SHEET. 
This form is devised to record the “Asset” and “Liabiilty” 
accounts, and is self-explanatory. 
Form 5. JOURNAL. 
A separate form of Journal can be used if desired, but as 


FORM 3 
SHEET NO........ 


Amount Vo. Amount 


Vo. 





the practice of charging stockholders and renters different 
rates as illegal and ordered the practice stopped. Attention 
was also called to the point brought out in previous de- 
cisions that the fact that a stockholder or any other person 
owns his own instrument in no way furnishes a reason for 
a difference in rates. 

The company was hampered in its efforts to obtain an 
increase in rates prior to installing metallic lines by the 
poor condition of its accounts. 





Independent Application Brings Down Bell Franchise Rates. 

The city officials of Cheyenne, Wyo., have before them 
applications for two telephone franchises. The Cheyenne 
Automatic (Independent) Telephone Co. applied for a fran- 
chise over a month ago. Several weeks later the Mountain 
States (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. applied for a 
new franchise. The Bell company’s franchise expired over 
a year ago, and a request for a new one was not granted. 
Later the city authorities submitted one to the company 
which was refused,—the company continuing to operate, 
however. Because there was no visible probability of the 
Bell company and the city coming to an understanding, the 
local company was formed. 

Action has been deferred on both requests. 





Discrimination in Duncan, Okla., to be Investigated. 

The matter of discrimination between telephone subscrib- 
ers in the same town in the matter of rates has been 
brought before the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
by Dr. H. A. Conger, of Duncan. It is alleged that in 
Duncan,’ the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. raised 
the rates to all new subscribers, continuing the old rates 
to subscribers whose contracts had been signed under the 


ACCOUNT NO.... 


Amount Vv Amount Vo Amount Vo Amount Vo Amount Vo 


Ledger Form—One Sheet Lasts a Year for Each Account. 


the Journal entries are very few, Form 4 is utilized for that 


purpose. 
(To be continued.) 





old franchise. This resulted in different charges for the 
same service in the same community, and the Commission 
is asked to investigate the legality of this. 








A New Prepayment Pay Station and Substation Meter 


Description of a Piece of Equipment Which Does Away with Emergency Objection to Prepayment Service, While 
Retaining All Advantages of the System —Risk of Measured Service Disputes Eliminated—Simple Electrical 
and Mechanical Functions—Requires No Special Apparatus at Central 


By Arthur E. Case, 
Chief Engineer, Baird Electric Co. 


Recént investigations of telephone traffic conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have disclosed some startling 
figures relating to the state of unfairness resulting from 
selling telephone service on the flat rate plan. As has been 
forcasted many times, measured telephone service is the only 
solution of the problem, but the lack of successful equip- 
ment for this purpose seems to have utterly stopped progress 
in this line of telephone development. While there are Bell 
companies using central office meters and a form of nickel 
prepayment pay station, the extent of their use has been ma- 
terially limited owing to broad violations of good engineer- 
ing and traffic practice. 

It being generally supposed that a practical and successful 
prepayment pay station and meter are ideals of the future, 
it is the desire of the Baird Electric Co. that operating tele- 
phone companies be made acquainted with the progress it 
has made in the development of measured service apparatus. 
While deliveries cannot be made immediately, yet a brief de- 
scription of the apparatus will no doubt be of much interest 
to the readers of TELEPHONY. An extensive demonstration 
of this line of measured service equipment will be made at 
the next telephone convention in Chicago. 

The same method of operation and principle utilized in 
the prepayment pay station will be used in a_subscriber’s 
station meter. 

The following is a description of a three slot toll pay sta- 
tion to handle local calls on a prepayment basis, while toll 
collections are made in the usual manner by means of audi- 
ble signals after the desired connections are secured. 

Referring to the accompanying schematic sketch; b is a 
removable coin hopper operated by the switch-hook of the 
telephone. With the receiver on the hook, the bottom of the 
hopper is over the channel leading to the cash box while with 
the receiver off the hook it is over the coin refunding chan- 
nel. The bottom of the hopper is movable and rigidly fas- 
tened to the arm d, which is under spring tension and comes 
to a stop when the bottom of the hopper is in place. The 
arm and bottom are arranged to move forward and _ back- 
ward, permitting any coin in the hopper to fall into the cash 
box or return channel, whichever it is tc be. Relay a has 
an extension on its armature which engages with arm d 
when the armature returns to normal from the operated po- 
sition. This throws the bottom from under the hopper, 
whether it is over the collect or return channel. The arma- 
ture of the relay moving from the normal to the operated po- 
sition has no effect upon the bottom of the coin hopper. 

Relay a is always across the line when the receiver is off 
the hook, or with the receiver on the hook when an operator 
has a plug in a jack of this line. The relay in no way af- 
fects supervision, as when the receiver is on the hook, there 
is more than 10,000 ohms across the line. When the plug 
is taken out nothing is across the line but the regular bell 
and condenser. Relay a is polarized and wound so high that 
it absolutely bars voice currents and the amount of battery 
current which it takes when the telephone is on the line is 
so small that it reduces the voltage around the telephone but 
very few hundredths of one volt. This efficiency perhaps 
could not be accomplished without enameled wire. 

‘The battery on pay station lines supplied by the exchange 





line equipment will be of opposite polarity to that supplied by 
the cord circuits. 

Taking down the receiver will not call the exchange oper- 
ator, as the telephone set is only on the line when the po- 
larized relay is in the operated position, and the winding 
of the polarized relay is too high to pull up the line relay. 
The line battery is in such a direction as to keep the arma- 
ture of the polarized relay in the normal position. The coin 
collecting mechanism is of the standard Baird type, with 
which most telephone men are familiar. The depositing of 
a nickel, dime, or quarter, which can only be done with the 
receiver off the hook, will cause the line relay to pull up 
and stick, giving the operator the line signal. The operator 
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Elements of Baird Prepayment Service Mechanism. 


plugging into the answering jack reverses the polarity of the 
line battery, pulling up the armature of the polarized relay 
of the pay station. After a mechanical function has been 
performed by the armature of the relay, the telephone is con- 
nected to line by the relay contacts. 

The relay pulls up with the full line voltage, in fact the 
entire voltage of the storage battery, as any impedance coils, 
relay or repeating coil windings in the circuit would make 
no perceptible drop in potential because the current of the 
relay is so small. Thus the iron in the magnetic circuit of 
the relay has been arranged in a strong magnetic condition, 
and although the voltage of the line battery sinks consider- 
ably when the telephone is connected to the line, the current 
which the relay receives under this reduced difference of po- 
tential is sufficient to maintain the magnetic condition which 
has been created by the full line voltage, thereby sticking the 
armature in the operated position. Severe tests have demon- 
strated that the relay will pull up under the voltage of any 
low potential system, and stick indefinitely on less than one 
volt, which is indeed low voltage for the transmitter. 

The coin is held in suspense after the lever of the pay 
station has been pulled. If the called line is busy, the oper- 
ator simply pulls down the answering cord which completes 
her work; the relay of the pay station falling back trips the 
coin, which falling noisily into the refunding cup at the front 
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of the pay station, is a busy signal to the calling party. 

In case the called party does not answer, the operator pulls 
down the connection, refunding the deposited coin to -the 
calling party. Should the calling party desire to terminate 
the call before the operator takes down the connection, in 
case the called party does not answer, the operator can be 
flashed with the switch-hook in the usual manner, and when 
she responds, the calling party informs her that he does not 
care to wait longer. At this-point the operator takes down 
the connection, refunding the coin to the calling party. 

If the called party answers, the operator pays no more 
attention to the connection until she receives the supervisory 
signals, at which time she takes down the cords. The re- 
ceiver of the calling party now being on the hock, the coin 
drops into the cash box as the relay falls back. Should the 
calling party want another connection after the first one has 
been taken down, the operator will request an additional 
coin, the deposit of which gives an audible signal denoting 
its denomination. The deposit of an additional coin mechani- 
cally collects the one held in suspense. The last coin deposited 
is collected when the operator takes down the connection with 
the receiver on the hook. Incoming calls are answered as 
from an ordinary flat rate telephone. 

In calling the toll board, the calling party deposits a nickel, 
dime, or quarter to get the local operator, who in the act 
of putting the connection through to the toll board takes 
the answering plug out of the calling line for an instant. 
This refunds the coin to the calling party. The toll oper- 
ator now collects toll charges by means of the pay station 
signals as from an ordinary machine. As was the case when 
the local operator was called, coins cannot be deposited when 
the receiver is on the hook. 

The signals of this pay station are entirely different from 
anything ever used. They are entirely independent of the 
‘elephone. Different tones are not given when different 
coins are deposited, but one clear, unmistakable, and inimi- 
table signal is given for a nickel, two for a dime, and three 
for a quarter. The machine can be equipped with a slot for 
fifty cent pieces, for which four signals are given. 

Many new and original principles are featured in this ma- 
chine. It will at once be appreciated that there is no special 
exchange equipment required, such as extra operator’s keys 
and voltages. There are no extra operations nor duties for 
the operator to perform. Thus a company can install one 
or more machines for trial and test without the cost of aux- 
iliary apparatus. In fact the Baird machine is not a sys- 
tem, but a unit within itself. An ordinary wireman can in- 
stall the prepayment station. 

There are no extra voltages nor grounds employed at the 
telephone. The talking circuit is clean of all grounds and 
series relays, and the efficiency is not affected in any manner. 

The traffic advantages of this machine are immense. Al- 
though post-payment pay stations cause such a drag on serv- 
ice, they are considered profitable, as they do business on a 
cash basis. A prepayment machine has the speed features 
of flat rate service together with the cash payment features 
of post-payment..machines. Traffic figures from companies 
having large installations of post-payment pay stations would 
indicate that an operator could handle one hundred per cent. 
more calls with this improved prepayment machine. There 
will also be a great improvement in service. 

Mistakes are practically impossible, yet the interests of 
both patron and company are equally taken care of by the 
machine. This means increased revenues for the company 
and pleased patrons. Many cther advantages will appear. 

The Baird post-payment pay station forms the foundation 
for the prepayment machine. Thus the essential parts which 
have been tried and tested by the thousands for a number of 
years will put the prepayment machine on the market in a 


practical and operative form. 
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The Jay, Are, ’ell and Why System Worked Out on an Elab- 
orate Scale in California. 

“See what the Sunset has slipped over us now”—says the 
Ontario, Cal., Daily Republican in display headlines, “Jay, Are, 
‘ell and Why are to be Annexed to the Numbers When Call- 
ing Friends—Officer, Please Call a Cop—If Miss Number 
Wanted Company Would the Sunset Company Letter Have 
Some?” 

“The Sunset company,” continues the Republican, “has issued 
a new book and the first thought that comes to one’s mind 
when he opens the pages to look up an Ontario number is, 
who was the genius that evolved the new system ot num- 
bers and letters? Instead of straight numbers hereafter, 
the Sunset, Pacific, excuse us, has seen fit to dive into 
the alphabet for assistance. 

“Y, L, J and R are the letters which met the favor of 
the telephone people. 

“They probably chose the second letter, ‘L,’ because the 
centrals had probably heard something similar to that 
when they failed to make the desired connection with a 
sufficient speed. 

“*Y’ was probably chosen because it sometimes prefixed 
the above hinted at word being used in connection with 
“the’ ‘Y the, etc.’ 

“*J’ probably appealed to the telephone people because 
they thought that their subscribers must be of that nature 
and accordingly slipped the new system over on them. 

““*R?’ Pass it up. We cannot see their reason for choos- 
ing that letter unless it was that they realized what they 
has done and decided to forestall any knocker by hinting 
that it was Rotten themselves. 

“We should think that Abel Armstrong has a good 
ground for rough-housing the author of the new phone 
book. They have him down as “1-J... We never thuoght 
that Abel was a J, but even were he, we do not think that 
the Pacific company acted ladylike in publishing it for 
every one to see. 

“The Pacific officials evidently were not certain them- 
selves why they changed the numbers, for every once in 
a while added Y to a number. For instance, they have 
Dr. Bacon down as One-one-seven, Y? Well, we don’t 
know. We are asking you. 

“On the other band, this system will lead to confusion 
as some ‘rough neck’ will fail to get a number and add 
that letter after the number he is calling, thus disturbing 
an innocent subscriber. 

“The person who got up the new numbers also was a 
bum grammarian. We noticed that before J. H. Jolliffe’s 
name*they say, ‘One-R.’ Any child in arms knows enough 
to say, ‘one is.’ R should only be used with the plural. 

“A few of us escaped without being lettered as well as 
numbered. The Daily Republican hereafter is two-oh instead 
of two-oh-one. Bet it will be just as hard to get us yelling 
20 at the central as 201. 

“To show just what reception the new book got when 
it was brought in, Tip, the venerable canine that uses this 
place as his hang-out, threw a fit when he saw the new 
book and is not himself yet. 

“And now, that you have gone this far, long suffering 
reader, we would suggest for your own good, that yow 
back up in a corner where you will not be bothered, taking 
your Sunset directory with you, pick out all the people you 
are in the habit of calling up and practice industriously 
on the new numbers until you get them. 

“Try yourself on speed and endurance. Then you might 
try yourself on economy in time. When you get so that 
you can rattle off the numbers, getting every letter and 
number in its proper slot, sally forth and go to it. You have 
our wishes for good luck.” 











Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


The Joys and Sorrows of a Purchasing Agent. 

In order to have a successful purchasing department, it 
is first necessary that all requisitions sent in by store- 
keepers or managers state specifically what is needed, be- 
ing careful to give size, number or style, and in case of 
repairs to be sure and give make of instrument or equip- 
ment for which the parts are wanted, writes Robert Saw- 
hill, in the Automatic Telephone News. 

Few people can appreciate what a dilemma a purchas- 
ing agent is sometimes in when he receives a requisition 
for a box of screws, a barrel of knobs or one hundred 
fuses when, as a matter of fact, there are no less than 
-wenty-five kinds of screws used in telephone construc- 
tion, and as for knobs and fuses time and space forbid me 
trying to enumerate them. 

The next important step is for the storekeeper to re- 
port promptly the receipt of all goods giving an accurate 
record of amount received and the name of the company 
from whom they were received. ; 

I find one of the hardest things to do is to convince 
those who send in material reports of the necessity of 
this. A great many will simply give the name of the 
town from which the goods were shipped and say nothing 
about the name of the firm from whom they were pur- 
chased. 

By being careful to follow these suggestions at all times 
we can soon build up a system in which there need be no 
delays. There will be no necessity of writing for a more 
complete description of articles wanted and no need of 
sending out requests for reports of amount of material re- 
ceived. 

Invoices can then be O K’d and passed on for final rec- 
ord. By doing this an endless amount of time and energy 
is saved, and every one is kept happy and cheerful. 

Like his fellow workers the purchasing agent has many 
joys and sorrows. For instance, a few days ago a blear- 
eyed red-faced son of the soil, with a breath sufficiently 
laden with enough “juice” to charge. one hundred miles 
of toll line, came into our office and said: “Say, we have 
signed up for one of your telephones and now we 
want some of your hauling.” 

Next comes the freight agent with his black cigars to 
which he couples the request that you forget all the roads 
on earth except his and route all shipments via his rails. 

Then the wire salesman appears on the scene with a 
piece of copper covered with Arkansas mud and Alabama 
cotton which he knows beyond a doubt has no equal and 
to which we at once agree. But inasmuch as we are look- 
ing for rubber and not mud, our friend goes on his way 
without an order. Last, but not least, the ever present 
printer drops in each morning to see if you did not 
forget to order a supply of printed matter the day be- 
fore. 

Just as you are closing your desk for the night the 
telephone rings and the superintendent of construction 
asks you to send him forty sacks of cement by 8 o’clock 
next morning. You call up your dealer to find he has 
gone home. Then in rushes the storekeeper with the in- 
formation that he forgot to tell you that he is about out 
of drop wire. You immediately get busy and find there 
is no wire west of the Rockies, and the best you can do 
is wire Chicago for a rush shipment. Then your ship- 
ment arrives just as the last coil leaves the warehouse. 
And so life rolls on, but the Interstate Consolidated, with 
all its little worries, is steadily marching on to newer suc- 
cesses and victories. 








Spliced Cypress Pole for Mississippi River Crossing. 

A high spliced cypress pole at the crossing of the Mississippi 
river from Morgan’s Point, Ark., to Richardson, Tenn., carries 
the wires of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

General Manager R. C. Rose, who sends the photograph, 
writes TELEPHONY that the upper section of the pole is 80 ft. 
long; the lower piece 60 ft., there being —— 
only one splice. The splice is held together | 
by %-in. bolts and several bands of No. 

10 iron wire. The cross-arm on the top ; i 
is angle iron, 12 ft. long, back-braced with 
an 8-ft. pipe brace. The regular braces 
for the arm are of 1%-in. pipe, 5 ft. | 
long, fastened at the bottom with a %-in. 
through bolt. The pole is 12 in. across at | 
the top, and about 3 ft. at the bottom. 
The top section of the pole was hewn | 
from a point a little above where the | 
linemen are seen down to the splice, mak- 
ing it match well with the upper part of 
the bottom section. 

This pole is now about six years old. 
It was given from one to two coats of | | 
white lead paint for the first three years. | | 
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After this time it became so sun cracked 
that Mr. Rose decided to use carbolinium, 
and it is now in a fine state of preserva- |. 
tion, \) Vy 

Eight wires are strung at present, and . 
it has room for two more without an ex- 
tra arm. No wires are dead-ended on the 
pole. They pass over porcelain rollers 
hung in clevises. The pole has three sets 
of guys which hold it firmly in position. 

The span between the pole and the 
Tennessee shore is about 2,700 ft. The 
wires are dead-ended on 6x10 cross arms 
supported by H poles well anchored at 
each side. Cutter’s strain insulators are 
used for dead-ending the wires and 
Fahnestock spring binding posts, which 
have shown that they will maintain a 
tight connection in spite of the severe vi- 
bration, for connecting these to the 
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A 140-foot Pole. 


regular line wires. 





Appreciation of New Toll Operating Terminology. 

I was glad to see the article on the toll “language” by 
Chauncey Smith. As you are aware, I was associated with 
Mr. Smith at the time this terminology was devised by him 
and also for a short while a‘ter it was first put into actual 
use. 

Whatever objections may exist against the use of 
“coined” words, it must appear to any one that Mr. Smith’s 
terminology is logical, and that its use would materially 
simplify a now rather involved phraseology. - I believe 
that past experience has shown that new words or phrases 
are exceedingly difficult to incorporate into any language, 
whatever their merit—witness Roosevelt’s luck with 
phonetic spelling. It will therefore, no doubt, be very 
difficult to secure any general recognition of this new 
terminology on the part of operating men. 

The first objection that I ever heard advanced against 
this scheme was that the operators and other employes 
would have considerable difficulty in learning these new 
words, if, in fact, they ever did memorize them sufficiently 
to use them in actual practice. I was surprised, however, 
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at the ease with which the operating force picked up and 
adopted the words, this seeming to me an excellent proof 
of their merit and advantages. Mr. Smith’s assistants 
used to talk the “language” around the office when dis- 
cussing operating rules, methods, etc., and it seemed as 
natural and logical to use these coined words as it did 
to employ any of the words in common use. 

One must be sufficiently familiar with the words to be 
able to read the operating rules text withuut reference to 
the explanation before their merit fully appeals to him. 
For this reason “snap judgments” of this new terminol- 
ogy have little: meaning. 

Lincoln, Neb. Geo. K. Gann, 

Traffic Manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





Nail in Cable Box Causes Novel Ground. 

Line 937 troubled us by flashing in during storms, ac- 
companied by wind. A quiet rainstorm would not cause 
the trouble. When the storm was over the trouble would 
be gone. On testing, the trouble showed as a swinging 
ground. 

Troublemen failed to locate the fault for some time, but 
one finally noticed that the line was swinging against a 
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A Cross That Was Hard to Find. 



































wooden cable box. He climbed the cable pole and observed 
the mark the line made striking the box. Then, opening 
the door, he saw a wire running up to the side where the 
line struck the box and fastened to a nail. 

Looking outside he saw that the line was striking the 
nail head. Then tracing back the wire inside the box he 
found that the other end was fastened to the grounded 
lead sheath of the cable. This explains why we enly had 
trouble during a storm accompanied by wind. 

Jay W. Hache. 


How to Get a Good “Short” for Toll Testing. 
Toll line testing is comparatively very easy today as com- 
pared with methods used years ago. Still one finds districts 





where a little time and very little expense would make it a 
whole lot easier. 

One thing a wire chief has to rely on to a great extent, in 
testing for trouble, is the “short.” 


If one calls up the attend- 
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ant at some little toll station and asks for a “short” the man 
won’t know what it is. The wire chief tries to tell him, but 
before he can be made to understand he will either be off the 
line, or, when he tries to give a “short” according to instruc- 
tions, it won't be a short at all. Sometimes I have had to send 
men out to clear up the trouble caused by such attendants in 
trying to comply with a wire chief’s instructions. 

This trouble can easily be remedied by installing a push- 
button connected across the line. This push-button does not 
have to be expensive, but I would not recommend a doorbell 
push-button. An order wire key is less likely to stick, takes 
up little room, and can be mounted in the telephone. 

After installing one of those keys at each of the different 
toll station telephones along the line, the labor of getting a 
“short” at any particular station will be reduced 90 per cent. 
All‘ there is to it is to call the station wanted and ask the at- 
tendant to “push the button and hold it for a minute.” How- 
ever, as an attendant’s conception of “a minute” never does 
agree with mine, I always tell them to “press the button hard 
and count to thirty” or any other number that I think will give 
me sufficient time to take my test. 

The best thing about this button arrangement is that the at- 
tendant can’t go away and leave it operated. Many a time it 
has happened to me, and no doubt to many others, that the 
attendant would take a piece of wire, give you the “short” and 
forget about it. Of course, this arrangement would be of no 
value on a through line, but I have found it a great help 
on local toll lines. “Tack.” 





Why Aluminum Is Not Good for Telephone Wire. 


The February Bulletin of the National Electric Light 
Association, New York, contains an interesting discussion 
of the conductivity, tensile strength and other properties 
of aluminum wire. Among the literature mentioned as 
pertaining to the subject is a very complete paper presented 
by H. W. Buck at the International Electrical Congress, at 
St. Louis, in 1904. 

Some of the physical constants of aluminum as it is now 
manufactured commercially for electrical purposes are as 
follows: Melting point, 1,157 degrees Fahrenheit; elastic 
limit, 14,000 lbs. per square inch; ultimate strength, 26,000 
Ibs. per square inch; modulus of elasticity, 9,000,000; elec- 
trical conductivity, 62 per cent.; specific gravity, 2.68; 
coefficient of linear expansion .000,012,8. At present alum- 
inum is used only to a limited extent for large conductors. 
Its use is thus restricted because of the practical impossi- 
bility of employing the ordinary methods of soldering, due 
probably to the fact that its surface seems to have a 
coating of oxide on it at all times. 

The bulletin of the association discusses the question of 
cost as follows: 

“At the present relative cost of the two metals, aluminum 
is about 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. cheaper than copper 
of the same resistance. The weight of a unit length of 
aluminum wire is only 47 per cent. of a copper wire of the 





same length and resistance. Consequently, aluminum can 
1.0 

cost = 2.13 times as much as copper per pound and 
0.47 


still cost the same as copper per unit length from the 
standpoint of electrical resistance. As a matter of fact, 
however, the price of aluminum at present is less than 2.13 
times that of copper per pound, so that it is actually cheaper 
to use aluminum as an electrical conductor than copper, 
where other considerations do not enter.” 

Investigations made into the subject by other authori- 
ties, however, seem to indicate that there is another factor 
entering here which would throw the conclusion in the 
opposite direction. This is the fact that the aluminum 
market is so centralized under one common control that 
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there is no market for aluminum junk, and this monopoly 
feature makes it impossible for operating companies to 
figure that aluminum has any junk value. 

The bulletin goes on to say that expansion and contrac- 
tion with changes in temperature is greater than in copper. 
A solid wire of small size gives a great deal of trouble 
through breakage due to crystalization of the wire from 
swaying in the winter. The greater expansion and con- 
traction makes it necessary to be especially careful to 
avoid stringing lines too tight in warm weather. The 
increased sag necessary for aluminum makes the liability to 
crosses unduly high. 

Joints between copper and aluminum wire give a great 
deal of trouble due to electrolytic action. 


Expansion and Contraction in Aerial Cables. 

The coefficient of expansion of lead is approximately 
twice as great as that of steel. The lead sheath of an aerial 
cable will expand over two inches for 100 degrees F. rise in 
temperature in a 120 ft. span, while the supporting steel strand 
will expand less than one inch for the same temperature 
rise, disregarding in both instances the tension in the line. 
If, as in actual working conditions, the supporting strand is 
under tension and is stretched very tight, the expansion 
and contraction of the strand may not materially change 
its length, being absorbed by its elasticity. The coefficient 
of expansion of the copper wire in the cable, while being 
less than lead and greater than steel, may be practically 
disregarded, as the expansion or contraction is more or 
less taken up by the insulation and twist of the wires, says 
Pacific Telephone Magazine. 

When aerial iead-covered cables have been attached to 
their messenger strand without providing for sufficient 
freedom of motion to enable them to take up their expan- 
sion and contraction relative to the strand, trouble has 
often occurred, due generally to crystalline fractures in the 
cable sheath, thus allowing moisture to enter the cable. 
These fractures have been accompanied by a lumpy appear- 
ance of the sheath and by a tendency of the cable as a 
whole to assume a wavy form, sometimes in places rising 
above the supporting strand. When small amounts of slack 
have been left in aerial cables at poles, known as pole dips, 
and the cables elsewhere in the span have not been sus- 
pended at a sufficient distance below the strand, the frac- 
tures have generally appeared in the centre of the pole 
dips on the upper side of the cable sheath and are due to 





the longitudinal motion of the cable resulting from its ex- 


pansion and contraction with changes in temperatures. 

That considerable expansion occurs has been clearly 
proved by cable sheaths showing bright abrasions where 
they have moved through metal cable clips when the latter 
were rusted to the strand. In some cases hangers have 
been torn off. It has been found by actual observations 
that cables have moved back and forth at cable dips from 
three-eighths to three-fourths of an inch per day. In cer- 
tain instances where the sheaths happened to touch the 
strand, the sheath has been scored by portions of the 
strand. In some cases splices have been drawn out, as has 
been indicated by their collapsed appearance; in others 
splices have buckled on account of the ends of the cable 
being pushed together. With the standard marline hangers, 
which provide a flexible connection between the strand and 
the cable, if the proper length hangers are used with the 
proper size cable, the cable is free to accommodate itself 
to expansion and contraction all along its length by slight 
undulations between the hangers without having the entire 
energy expended upon pole dips or other weak points 
where successive hangers have broken or become. un- 
hooked. 

Therefore, in order to prevent undue trouble due to 
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expansion and contraction, aerial cables should be properly 
strung and properly maintained. This means, first, that 
the messenger must not be stretched too tightly, but must 
have the required amount of sag when loaded with the 
cable; second, that the pole dips in cable be positively 
avoided; third, that marline hangers of the proper length 
be used and the cable in no instance securely bound to a 
messenger; fourth, that when hangers become broken or 
unhooked, they be replaced without undue delay, distribut- 
ing the slack which may have been brought into this unsup- 
ported section, all along the cable—Pacific Telephone 


Magazine. 


Risk in Fuses of Too Large Capacity. 

Some times I have seen a fuse blow, only to be replaced 
with one of twice the capacity. This will work all right 
as far as getting the battery to the apparatus is con- 
cerned. But I wonder if the fellow who puts it in ever 
stops to figure out the damage that is liable to be caused 
thereby. Perhaps nothing will happen. And it is very 
seldom that anything does happen, and I think that is 
one of the reasons why so little attention is paid to it. 
But I think it would be a good plan to lay down for 
every exchange a rule that when a blown fuse is replaced 
the right size must be put back. 

I saw a fire once that, while not started by too large 
a fuse, would not have been half as costly if the fuses 
leading to the different banks had been of proper size. As 
it was, none of the fuses were blown on the branch fuse 
panel. When I got to the fire the battery was still on, 
burning up what springs and coils the fire didn’t reach. If 
the fuses had been the proper size the battery would have 
been off the board a long time before. I took the fuses 
out and found that they were about ten times the capacity 
really needed. 

A piece of apparatus which often gets abused with too 
large a fuse is the harmonic converter. I have seen a 
fellow taking care of one get “peeved” when fuse after fuse 
blew on account of poor adjustment. Then finally he would 
put in a larger fuse, and after a while maybe the contacts 
would burn up. This happens very seldom, but what hap- 
pens more often is this: 

A fuse will blow out. He puts in a fuse too large and 
starts the machine again. It may run for months this way, 
but finally there is trouble, the fuse won’t blow, and the 
contact springs get the worst of the deal. Always put in 
a fuse of the proper size and save the springs. Springs 
cost money. Aberdeen, S. D. John E. Ostline. 








Telephones in Church Not Uncommon in West. 

In a recent issue, I notice an announcement of the “tele- 
phone in Modern Church Administration,” citing the use 
in the new cathedral of St. John, in New York City. This 
use of the telephone may be unique to the people of the 
East, but it is not so in this section. The York Methodist 
Episcopal Church has, for a considerable time, maintained 
Independent telephone service in its building in the city. 
One telephone is installed in the parlors, or business office 
of the church, and another in the dining room, both of 
which are paid for at regular rates for that class of serv- 

W. E. Bell, Sec’y, 
York County Telephone Co. 


ice. 
York, Nebr. 





Reducing Pay Station Frauds. 

We find that notifying toll operators not to take nickels 
in pay stations reduces the number of slugs we get to a 
minimum. Our operators all insist on quarters and dimes, 
using the nickel only when absolutely necessary to make 
the proper change, as, for instance, 15 cents. 


Webster City, Ia. E. H. Martin. 








From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Selective Signaling System. 
Leich, Chicago, [1., patent 1,002,713, Sept. 5, 1911, as- 
signed one-third to J. G. Ihmsen and two-thirds to 
ge 
A plurality of different frequencies are used for operating 


O. M 
Burns. 


substation ringers. The patent claims broadly the use of re- 
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active means to control the selectivity of ringers adapted to 
operate upon different frequencies. In the drawing each ringer 
is provided with a coil 30 and a coil 29. Each ringer also has 
an impedance coil 31 and a condenser 32 in series with the 
winding 30, and two of the ringers have condensers 33 in series 
with the winding 29. When the currents in both windings are 
equal the ringer will not respond, but when the currents are 
unequal on account of unlike distribution due to the re-active 
means employed, then the ringer will respond. 





Composite Telegraph & Telephone System. 

C. L. Bopp, Meers, S. Dak., Patent 1,002,803, Sept. 5, 1911. 

Composite telephone and telegraph system is set forth 
herein in which two line wires are used for metallic tele- 
phone transmission. A telegraph set is provided at each 
end of the line. This telegraph set uses the circuit from 
the ground through balanced resistances across the line. 
An additional telegraph set may be used, using the same 
line circuit with the same’ resistance without interference. 
High voltage, alternating impulses are used for one series 
of telegraph signals, and the ordinary !ow voltage, non- 
alternating impulses for the other, to avoid interference. 





Sound Conducting Attachment for Telephone Receivers. 
C. H. Gatchell, Boston, Mass., Patent 1,002,832, Sept. 12, 
1911. 

In this patent a sound proof cap is provided for the 
receiver which connects by means of a tube to an ear cap. 
A flexible tube extends, from the first tube to a second 
ear piece adapted to be inserted in the ear, thereby to 

augment the sound received from the receiver. 





Party Line Telephone System. 

S. A. Souther, Chicago, Il, Patent 1,002,878, Sept. 12, 1911, 
Assigned to Homer Roberts Telephone Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

A party line telephone system is set forth herein in 
which the several stations are successively selected by the 
extension of a link circuit, the stations being arranged 
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on branching lines and selected serially. A relay magnet 
whose winding is included in series in one of the main 
line wires, selects the branch line stations, this relay being 
provided with contact elements controlled by the arma- 
ture so constituted that each energization of the relay may 
open one limb of the branch line. The branch wires are 
thus open whenever the magnet is energized. A conden- 
ser is provided around the winding of the relay. 





Intercommunicating P. B. X. System. 
Libby, Elyria, O., patent 1,003,470, Sept. 19, 
assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 
An intercommunicating system together with means for as- 
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sociating it with a trunk to a main exchange are set forth. 
The trunk line is shown at 1, 2, a signal S with a condenser 
The attendant’s station is shown at A 
and calls are transferred through this attendant’s station. 
When signal S operates, key F is depressed to include the 
attendant’s substation set. Relay R° is energized to close a 
bridge across the trunk through relay R*. Relay R* usually is 
not energized so long as the other substation bridge is intact. 

Assuming station C is desired, attendant pushes button K’, 
thereby releasing trunk button 7 to disconnect the attendant’s 
set from the trunk line. Relay R*® being slow-acting, holds up 
its armature for a short time after the circuit is broken, dur- 
ing which relay R* is energized. This retains the bridge across 
the trunk. To engage station C, attendant pushes the button 
K’ to operate signal S*. During this time the disconnect signal 
at the central station is held by the bridge through the relay 
R*. When station C answers and is notified of this call over 
the trunk, then he immediately depresses the trunk button T”. 
Should he fail to do so, a buzzer at 8 operates. Should party 
C fail to come in on the trunk, the holding bridge may be 
released by the switch 21. Should party C, however, hold a con- 


being bridged across it. 


B 





versation, the restoration of the receiver to. the hook upon 
termination of the conversation operates the disconnect signal 
at the main exchange. 


——- 


Telephone Attachment. 
R. E. Southwick, Los Angeles, Cal., Patent 1,002,936, Sept. 
12, 1911. 

In a desk telephone the condenser and ringer are both 
adapted to be mounted in the stand. The base of the 
stand is surrounded by a bell shaped gong which is adapted 
to be struck by the striker rod of the ringer mounted in 
the base, the striker operating through a hole in the side 
of the base. In a modification, the ringer is mounted 
within the transmitter back cup, which back cup is like- 
wise surrounded by a gong adapted to be struck by the striker 
rod. 

















Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Liability for Unintentional Damages. 

We have a little matter which we wish to refer to your 
legal department. In 1904 we erected a telephone line 
along the public road under instructions from the town 
board that we were to have the poles within a three foot 
strip of the outside edge of the road. ior some reason 
this road does not run straight east and west, but kind 
of worms its way. The party that owns the land on the 
opposite side of the road from our pole line had his land 
fenced and supposedly surveyed right, and we build our 
line in accordance with his fence. The party whe owns 
the land on the side of the road that our poles are on 
has no fence but claims that we have six poles over on 
his land. He demands judgment, 

1. For the recovery of the possession of said premises. 

2. For the sum of $150, the value of the use and oc- 
cupancy of the land. 

3. For the sum of $150, as damages for injuries to 
said premises. 

We are inclined to think that he will have judgment against 
you on the facts as above stated. If your poles are on the 
owner’s property, he will be entitled to recover posses- 
as well as such damages as he can prove. The facts 
that the road is winding, that the fence is incorrectly built, 
and that your line was built under the instructions of the 
town board, will not justify you in putting your poles upon pri- 
vate property. You must keep off from private property at your 
peril, unless you have the consent of the property owner to 
plant your poles in his ground. Of course he will have to 
prove that your poles are actually on his land, to be entitled 
to judgment, and this is the ground upon which to make 


your defense. 
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Regulation of Rates for Private Exchange. 

We have installed a number of private switchboards 
for patrons. These private systems are so installed that 
the people in different rooms can communicate with each 
other but have no connection with our telephone ex- 
change. They are intended solely as a convenience to 
the business of our patrons who have other service with 
us. Can the Common Council fix the rates that we 
shall charge for such private systems when they are not 
a part of our public system? Some parties here wish to 
obtain such systems and do not want to pay what the 
service is worth. In the discussion of the extension of 
our franchise, the question of making rates apply to such 
systems has been raised. Our city charter gives the coun- 
cil power to “regulate telephone rates.” . 

When a council has authority to regulate telephone rates, 
conferred upon it by the Legislature, it may make reasonable 
regulations. But the power is intended to authorize the 
regulation of telephone rates for the benefit of the public, 
and in so far as the telephone business is a public one, it 
seems to us that the service furnished in these particular 
cases is purely private and not affected by any such public 
interest as to authorize the municipality to regulate the rates. 


Chesapeake Telephone Co. vs. Manning, 186 U. S. 238. 





Location of Guy Wire. 


Will you kindly tell me as to whether or not there is 
a law in Ohio preventing one telephone company from 
placing a guy wire down through the wires of another? 


There is no express statute on the subject, but Ohio tele- 
phone companies are subject to the general provision of law, 
that their wires and poles must be so. erected as not to 
injure or endanger the wires and poles of other companies. 
If one company places a guy wire down through the wires 
of another company, and the situation is dangerous or likely 
to become such, the company proposing to make use of such 
unsafe construction, can be enjoined by the other and be 
required to make its construction safe. 


A Question of Partnership. 

Two physicians in this city have offices together. hey 
practice separately but want a telephone at our partner- 
ship rate, claiming that they are partners as to “minor sur- 
gery,” but nothing else. Are they entitled to our parner- 
ship rate? 

The fact that these two physicians are partners, even to 
a limited extent, would entitle them to your partnership rates. 
The situation seems a peculiar one and we would advise a 
careful investigation on your part to make sure that they 
A case in point is Man- 
1134. 


really are partners as they claim. 
ning vs. Interstate Telephone Co., 147 N. C. 298, 60 S. E. 





Rates Must Be Ample to Pay Expenses. 

Though the city, independent of contract, may fix tele- 
phone rates within its limits, the rates so fixed, in order 
to be valid, must be reasonable, fair, and not confiscatory. 
That this is the law of Tennessee was held by the United 
States Circuit Court in a suit brought by the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. against the city of Memphis. 
In order to be reasonable, such rates, said the court, must 
Le sufficient to pay expenses, comprising actual expenses 
and operation, and also annual charges that must be paid 
before any real profit can be realized, and in addition, a 
net profit equal to that which would be realized from any 
other business where the capital and risk were the same. 

In the case in question it appeared that the rates fixed 
by the City Council were determined without any actual 
consideration of the cost of the company’s plant, the cost 
of operation and maintenance, the amount of dues and 
other taxes exacted by the local government, and the rapid- 
ity of deterioration due to climatic or other causes, and 
it also appeared that if the rates were carried into effect, 
there would be no profit or distribution of dividends among 
the stockholders. The rates were accordingly held to be 
confiscatory and invalid. 

The law on the question, as settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was quoted from Beale and 
Wyman’s late work on railroad rate legislation, as fol- 
Ows: 

Sec. 312. The reasonableness of the schedule as a 
whole depends, as has been seen, upon whether it 
yields a fair return to the carrier. This is_ largely 

a mathematical question. The carrier is en- 

titled first to pay all expenses, which would include 

both the actual expenses of operation and also cer- 
tain annual charges that must be paid before any real 
profit can be realized. He is entitled, furthermore, to 
gain a fair profit on his capital invested. The deter- 
mination of the actual amount of the capital invested 
may be a matter of some difficulty; once determined, 

the rate of profit upon that amount of capital is a 

question which will be determined generally speaking, 

by the ordinary business profit of the time and place. 

A schedule of rates will be reasonable from the point 

of view of the carrier if it yields him a net profit equal 

to that which would be realized, as a business ques- 
tion, from any other business where the capital and 
the risk were the same. 





Electrocution of Horses. 

The Indiana Appellate Court has affirmed a judgment of 
the Clark County Circuit Court at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
against the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
damages for the death of two horses killed by a live wire. 
A traction company was sued jointly with the telephone 
company, but the jury’s verdict of $350 exonerated the 
traction company. 

At the time the horses were killed the plaintiff was op- 
erating a packing house and, following a severe wird and 
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electric storm, one of his teams stepped upon a telephone 
wire that had fallen, and in doing so had become charged 
by a feed wire of the traction line. It was claimed that 
the wire of the “Old time company,” as it has been appro- 
priately dubbed by its general manager, Leland Hume, had 
been dangling from a pole for two or‘three days before the 
accident happened, and the telephone company had been 
notified of the fact, but failed to make repairs. It was also 
«lleged that the wire had fallen in the grass and weeds 
and could not be seen by the driver. One of the horses 
stepped upon the wire ‘and fell dead in its tracks, the cur- 
rent passing into the body of the other animal, and kill- 
ing it also. 


, 





Electing Their Remedies. 

Persons who furnished a telephone company money to 
construct telephone lines, under an agreement that they 
were to get the receipts of the company until the money 
advanced by them was repaired, did not, by bringing action 
for damages for failure of the company to keep its lines in 
repair, and by failing to collect the rent or tolls, waive 
their rights to the receipts, or abandon the clause of the 
contract entitling them to relief, or waive their lien upon 
the property given by the provision of the contract in case 
of the company’s failure to deliver the receipts according 
to the terms of the contract. So held the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals in a suit brought by J. A. Hardwick and one 
Fuller against E. Ky. Tel. & Teg. Co. They were there- 
fore entitled to sue for the full amount of their debt and 
enforce their lien upon the property at the same time. 
E. Ky. Tel. & Teg. Co. vs. Hardwick (Ky.), 134 S. W.,, 
140. 





When a Parol License Becomes Irrevocable. 

The Appellate Court of Indiana has held that where a 
telephone company has acquired the right to erect poles and 
string wires over private land, it has thereby acquired a 
license to use the land for that purpose, and the poles and 
wire having been constructed by the expenditure of money 
and labor the license, though verbal, became executed and 
was irrevocable. It also appeared that the land, after the 
construction of the telephone company’s line upon it, was 
conveyed to a traction company for the right-of-way of an 
interurban railroad. It was found that the maintenance of 
the traction company’s high voltage wires along such right- 
of-way necessitated the removal of the telephone com- 
pany’s wires from poles and placing them in an underground 
conduit across the right-of-way. 

Under such circumstances the traction company was held 
liable to the telephone company for the reasonable costs of 
such changes. Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Co. vs. 
Arlington Telephone Co., 95 N. E., 280. 


A Defective “Dead Man.” 

A lineman employed by a telegraph company was injured 
while he and others were taking down poles, by reason, as 
he alleged, of a defective “dead man” furnished by the com- 
pany. There was evidence that the lineman had previously 
made requisitions for, and had been promised a different 
tool. The work on which he was engaged was done by 
the district foreman, who insisted on its being done at 
once with the men and means at hand, without waiting for 
the gang who usually did such work and were equipped 
for it. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that whether the lineman assumed the risk from the use of 
the tool supplied depended upon whether the danger from 
its use was so clear and obvious that he knew and appre- 
ciated it, or should have done so in the exercise of reason- 
able care, which was a question of fact for the jury. Hence 
a judgment for the lineman was affirmed. 
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Tough on Western Nebraska! 

Salesmen traveling in western Nebraska are said to carry 
along a few cans of sardines and a box of crackers, so they 
will not be at the mercy of some of the local hotels. The 
worst “knock” yet, however, came from a telephone supply 
man whose feelings were almost too deep for words. When 
his boss jacked him up for not coming to bat with the 
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orders, he simply sent in a sketch, as here shown, endorsed 
all the lines are this way; and they are so poor they don’t 
want to buy a thing. 

In the eastern part of the state there is a fine prosperous 
group of Independents. But toward the western border 
they have the Bell sublicense habit, with the result indicat- 
ed by the saddened salesman. 





Wedding Invitations by Telephone. 

Weddings have been performed by telephone, sad and glad 
news has been spread by telephone, and many other things 
for which the telephone is responsible could be enumerated. It 
has evidently remained for a Washington, D. C., couple to 
use the telephone as a means of bidding their friends to at- 
tend their wedding. Edward C. Kemper and Miss Flora 
Ergood, both of Washington, decided that the ordinary meth- 
od of sending out invitations was not rapid enough for them. 
They thereupon proceeded to make use of the telephone ask- 
ing their friends to make all haste to the parsonage of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, where they were mar- 
ried at noon of the same day on which the unique invitations 
were issued. ; 





Twenty-five Cent Advance Enjoined at Amarillo. 

The plea that the fifteen hundred telephones required for 
the first advance in rates were not connected to the system 
was made by the city attorney of Amarillo, Texas, in his ap- 
plication for an injunction restraining the Panhandle Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., from making a twenty-five cent in- 
crease in rates. The injunction was granted by Judge Frank 
P. Gleever, of the Thirty-First District Court. 

















From Factory and Salesroom 


The Chicago Conduit Rod Coupling. 

A strong conduit rod which does not buckle and which is 
easily and permanently jointed js a desirable construction 
tool for any telephone company with conduit work to do. 
The manufacturers of the Chicago Conduit Rod Coupling, 





Bringing Joints of Rod Together. 


claim that their device has all of these merits and that it is 
the cheapest rod on the market when quality is considered. 
They back up their claims by actual performance. IlIlustra- 
tions herewith show the coupling which is guaranteed not to 
twist, buckle or break even under most unfavorable condi- 
tions. Their connection is a joint, not merely a 
hook connection, and is the invention of Thomas 
Christian, whose years of experience have made 
him well acquainted with the requirements of 
conduit rods. Perfect interchangeability and un- 
usual wearing qualities are claimed for the Chi- 
cago rods. Telephone companies which may be 
interested in such a device can secure the desired 
information by addressing the Chicago Conduit 
Rod Coupling Co., 937 Foster avenue, Chicago, III. 





The Mais Motor Truck. 

Not long ago labor was not considered a com- 
modity. Today it is and so also is transportation. 
When a progressive business man buys a motor truck he gets 
more than a body, motor and wheels; he gets mileage. He 
also gets a new system of doing things. 

A truck is more than a mere substitute for horses. It is 
this and more because it is an even greater step in the revo- 





One Style of Mais Motor Truck. 


lution of the science of locomotion than is the pleasure auto- 
mobile. 

The whole truck question is one of service—for it is no 
longer a question between horses or trucks, but discrimination 
between different trucks. When a man sends a telegram or 





talks vital business over a long distance telephone, what is 
it that actually happens? Why, he overcomes time and dis- 
tance. His agent in a distant city is no farther from him 
than is his telephone on his desk.. And, while he is talking, 
he does not worry himself about the great complex mechanism 
and inventions that makes this service possible. The 
service is there because the mechanisms are perfect. 

Likewise with a motor truck. It gives the business 
man a bigger radius—makes him a neighbor of cus- 
tomers that were formerly isolated—it decreases the 
miles and enlarges the hours. When this truck is in 
service his. mind should not be worried any more 
with its working than it was when talking over the 
telephone—his one thought being that of the mileage 
he is getting from his truck. And, by the way, if 
So and So gets more mileage out of his truck than his 
neighbor, So and So’s truck is costing less, no mat- 
ter what the initial expense. 

The problem, therefore, of the truck builder is to 
provide a machine that gives the most mileage—that 
works year in and out at no more maintenance cost than for 
the first year and whose mechanical parts do not need “nurs- 
ing,” but furnish a real delight because of their perfect and 
effective operations should the owner take a fancy to inspect 
them. 





Chicago Conduit Rod Coupling Ready for Use. 


This is the view of the matter taken by Will H. Brown, 
president of the Mais Motor Truck Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and such, he declares, is the motive of his company. 

Remember, he continues, that money is the sand in the hour 
glass and, in the same breath, that whatever increases trade 
cuts costs and produces profits. Horses eat at least fifty-two 
days in a year when they do not work, while the truck eats 
only “when on the job.” 

Horses are not intended for cobblestones, slippery streets 
and steep hills with burdensome loads. The truck conquers 
hills, mud, sand or any kind of streets. 

Wintry storms retard horses and cause them to suffer, while 
the broiling sun of summer kills them. The truck travels 
through all kinds of weather with equal efficiency and no lost 
time. 

Horses go slower with their load than does the truck, while 
the truck returns empty in a quicker time, saving time and 
money both ways and making the men employes more valu- 
able. 

The horse has a time limit—must rest. The truck works 
night and day and is just as fresh at all hours. Trucks give - 
better service and better reputation, as the advertising value is 
a by-product. They also save in real estate rentals and re- 
quire less than half as much room as horses for storage and 
traffic. 

One style of the Mais Motor Truck is here shown. Others 
will be described and prices quoted upon application. 
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The Southern Indiana Electrical Co. 
3efore going into details concerning the Southern Indiana 
Electrical Co., of New Albany, Ind., and its Type “A” cable ter- 
minal, it appears only proper to say something of the men 


responsible for its success. The name-of C. D. Knoefel is 





Cc. D. Knoefel. F. J. Beaucond. 


familiar in all telephone circles because of his activity as a 
successful director of Independent telephone companies and 
the prominence which has been given him at Independent con- 
ventions for many years. Mr. Knoefel enjoys the telephone 
game and is never so well satisfied as when he is up to his 
ears in the work. He is now a director of the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co. and was president of the New Albany Home 
Telephone Co. for over ten years. 

F. J. Beaucond is another such type of man, keen and wide 
awake to the possibilities of the minute. Prior to his entering 





eara lieti: 














Type “A” Cable Terminal, Hood Removed. 


the telephone field fourteen years ago, he was engaged in 
manufacturing electrical appliances, etc But the attractions of 
the telephone field were too strong. He became identified with 
the New Albany (Indiana) Home Telephone Co. as its mana- 
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ger, where he found a task before him which might discour- 
age the heart of even the most courageous. 

The Bell Telephone Co. had acquired a foothold in New 
Albany, and Mr. Beaucond had severe competition to contend 
with. His company had only 200 subscribers; lines and ap- 
paratus were in poor condition. But the past fourteen years 
has witnessed a steady growth, until today the company’s sub- 
scription list approximates 3,000. His efforts can be _ better 
appreciated when it is known that his company now has the 
Bell outnumbered in the ratio of six to one. Besides this, 
long distance connections are maintained with practically every 
city of consequence in Indiana and Kentucky. ‘This is the cali- 
bre of the men that are behind the Southern Indiana Electrical 
Co., of which Mr. Knoefel is president and Mr. Beaucond 
vice-president and treasurer. 


These men claim they had tried all sorts of cable terminals 

















Cable with Terminal on Each Pole 


without securing satisfactory service on their telephone lines, 
and were finally compelled to design a type expressly suited to 
their use. This afterward proved so successful that it was 
decided to manufacture it, so that other telephone companies 
might be able to use it. 

Mr. Beaucond is the inventor of the type “A” 
now made by his company.’ This terminal is used by the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co. and the New Albany Home Tele- 
phone Co., besides many others of the largest companies in 
the five years it 


cable terminal 


the country. Its makers claim that in all of 
has been on the market a complaint has never been registered 
against it. 

It is a combination of five important paris, comprising the 
distribution, protection, pothead, pothead wires and pothead 
supports, thus eliminating from the system, it is said, the ex- 
pensive pothead. It is made of hard maple and is supported 
by a heavy cast iron bracket. It is provided with five ampere 
tubular fuses, and carbon lightning arresters, mounted on hard 
rubber blocks so arranged that mountings can be added when 
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required. The outgoing side of the mounts is fitted with lock 
nuts and washers, affording an easy and safe method for con- 
necting bridle wires, and making the use of a soldering outfit 
unnecessary. 

It is claimed that the manner in which the paper cable is 
sealed, prevents all moisture from penetrating. The galvan- 
ized hood covering provided for this terminal is made of 

















Wooden Box Cable Terminal Mounted on Arms. 


standard galvanized iron, with a petticoat extending below this, 
thus securing additional protection from the weather. 

These terminals can be mounted on either the pole or cross 
arm and will go between the wires if necessary. An eight- 
page folder which the company has especially prepared is 
brimful of facts and interesting matter concerning this ter- 
minal. It will be promptly mailed to all telephone companies 
desiring it. 

Selfusing Solder—A Practical Novelty. 

Soldered splices have long been advocated in connection with 
the telephone industry, but up to the present joints have gone 
unsoldered™ Because of the difficulties presented by .ordinary 
methods and because of the lineman’s attitude in the matter. 

A blow torch has considerable bulk and weight and is, alto- 
gether, an awkward tool to handle. By reason of these facts, 
the average lineman will f.rget his soldering tools whenever it 
is possible. His unsoldered splices will give results long enough 
for his part in the case to be forgotten. But in a compara- 
tively short time the joint rusts and corrodes, trouble appears, 
and the line must be overhauled. There is no telling how much 











Fluxing the Joint. 


time the “trouble-shooter” will spend. It’s a good deal like 
the old rhyme that ends, “And all for the want of a horse- 
shoe nail.” 

Selfusing solder is the name given to a new article that is 
the “horseshoe nail” of the telephone lineman’s work. As the 
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name implies, selfusing solder is self-melting. In 
material is very much like ordinary resin core solder. 
a solder tube enclosing a core of compound. 
the core is combustible. 


looks the 
That is, 
But in selfusing 


In action, the wires, after being cleaned and spliced, are 
fluxed with an ordinary non-corrosive flux. A strip of selfus- 
ing is wrapped spirally around the joint. In this operation the 
solder tube, which is split longitudinally, is forced open and 
the combustible core is forced to the surface. The core is then 
ignited with a match. In burning the core develops enough 
heat to thoroughly sweat the solder into every crevice of the 
joint. The combustible is so proportioned to the metal that 
no solder is wasted by melting off. 

It is very easy to handle and if attention be given to the 





Applying Selfusing Solder. 


simple directions, it is claimed that a perfectly soldered joint 
will always result. 

The materia! is made in strips about nine inches in length. 
One strip is enough to solder a splice in No. 12 iron wire. In 
very much larger wires more selfusing is necessary. 
form of splice may be soldered by this means. 

Selfusing is not bulky nor heavy. Everything necessary to 
solder twenty-five splices may be put in a box four inches square 
and one inch deep; just a handy pocket size. Because of its 
handy features, its wide range of uses and its low cost (about 
one cent per splice) it is believed it will take a permanent place 
as a construction necessity. 


Any 





Finished Joint—Thoroughly “Sweated.”’ 


The article is made by the Selfusing Solder Co., 659 Melrose 
St., Chicago. The company will send samples and informa- 
tion to those interested. 

Another Automatic Prize Essay. 

Last week TELEPHONY. published the first prize essay sub- 
mitted in a contest instituted by, the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany’s supply department manager, Elsworth Keith. The 
following, also submitted in the contest, won second prize, 
$50 in cash. It was sent in by C. L. Pickett, manager of the 
Howard County Telephone Co., St. Paul, Neb. 

“The ordinary troubles found with condensers are 





partial 
or complete short circuits, which may be caused by excessive 
voltage having broken down the insulation, or by moisture 
having entered the container. 

“Voltage but slightly in excess of the one for which the 
condenser is designed sometimes destroys the insulation be- 
cause of some foreign substance in the paper which lowers 
the dielectric strength, allowing the two sides of the circuit 
to fuse across. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that paper element be selected with greatest care to avoid 
this, and after the paper is selected, it must be tested thor- 
oughly to avoid holes and variations in the thickness, which 
vould also tend to make the results variable. Moisture is the 
one bane of all condensers, however, and any improvement 
which will tend to keep out moisture is of great importance. 
The case must be made right, the sealing compound of enough 


——— 
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flexibility to vary with a certain range of temperature and 
still thoroughly seal, and over all the cover must be made 
right. 

“A condenser made up according to the specifications of 
the Automatic Electric Co., covers all these points thoroughly 
making a long lived, reliable condenser, which should stand 
unlimited use. 

“In the cordage made by the Automatic Electric Co., the 
points of superiority are evidenced by many things which 
can be found by a short examination. First the tinsel strands 
are wound on a smaller thread, making in the completed 
whole a strand containing more tinsel (i. e., conductor), than 
cotton. The three strands of tinsel are not twisted into a 
hard rope, as the binding together is not depgdent upon the 
conductors themselves, but on a wrapping of Tussah silk 
which not only does this, but serves as a very effective in- 
sulation; this, in turn being covered with a solid braid of mer- 
cerized cotton which provides additional insulation and pro- 
tection to all the enclosed.” 


The Inventor of the Boyd Trimmer. 

A. S. Boyd, whose portrait is here presented is the in- 
ventor of the Boyd Tree Trimmer described in these columns 
last week. 

Mr. Boyd is a practical fruit grower and, hence, may rightly 
be expected to be familiar with the demands made upon a 




















A. S. Boyd. 


device to trim trees. In the Boyd trimmer he has concentrated 
his years of experience and, judging by the evidence he has 
from those who have used it, he has succeeded in producing 
an instrument which is of practical value. 

The trimmer is manufactured by the Boyd Mfg. Co., of 
Rockville, Ind., which wili gladly send descriptive matter and 
quote prices upon application. 

The K. B. Line Connector. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co. is cir- 
culating literature describing the K. B. Line Connector among 
those who should be interested in the reduction of switching 
charges. This circular tells of the operation and advantages 
of the K. B. Line Connector. Its reading will repay those who 
would profit by the adoption of a device for which the follow- 
ing advantages are claimed: The saving of time in making 
connections, repeated calling for the switching party, the extra 
time the line is held busy, the expense of the switching party, 
the annoyance of tardy response. 

The operator has full control at all times; she can make 
connections in an instant; she can disconnect as soon as con- 
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versation is ended; she can give quicker and, therefore, more 
satisfactory service; she can do more work, thereby reducing 
the cost per call, thus increasing the profits. 

The results are better satisfied subscribers, less expense, 
greater profits, and the satisfaction of being able to give good,. 
rapid service. 

This instructive literature may be had by addressing the 
Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 





Nungesser Company Changes Name. 

The Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Chicago, makes the fol- 
lowing announcement to the trade: 

“We are now manufacturing carbon brushes and other car- 
bon specialties. There is nothing in our name, however, to 
indicate this line of business, consequently it is our intention 
to change the name to The Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co. 

“This change takes effect at once. There is no other change: 
whatsoever, except in the name of the company.” 


—@— 


Johns-Manville Electric Railway Exhibit. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., of New York City, made an unusu- 
ally complete and interesting exhibition of J-M products for 
electric railway service at the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation Convention, at Atlantic City, N. J., this week. 

Among the many J-M railway products exhibited, the fol- 
lowing are especially worthy of note: 

The J-M fibre conduit, which is manufactured in two styles 
known as bell joint and straight joint type, together with 
complete line of fittings consisting of elbows, tees, crosses, 
junction boxes, etc. This material, the company states, is 
being largely used for underground systems of distribution, 
owing to the many advantages which it possesses over 
tile or stone conduit. Its dielectric strength is very high and 
it is said to prove an absolute protecting medium against 
electrolysis, also protecting the cable sheath from abrasion in 
pulling through the ducts. The joints can be made absolutely 
watertight and gasproof. 

The J-M Linolite system of lighting was employed in illumi- 
nating the company’s exhibit. This mode of lighting is now widely 
used for show windows, show cases, sign lighting and indirect 
illumination because of its perfect distribution of light and 
the marked economy in current consumption. 

A complete line of overhead trolley and transmission line 
fittings which include many improvements and_ refinements 
recently made, was one of the features of the: J-M exhibit. 

Some interesting specimens of J-M Transite Ebony Asbestos 
Wood were also displayed. This material is largely employed 
for switchboard panel, high tension switch tops, air switch 
and fuse bases, for barriers and many other uses. 

“Noark” car fuse boxes in various sizes occupied a promi- 
nent place in the exhibition and a complete line of “Noark” 
national electrical code standard protective devices such as 
fuses, cutouts, service switches and fuse boxes. 

A new soldering paste which combines solder and a non- 
corrosive flux contained in a collapsible tube was shown, 
known as “Solderall.” J-M friction tapes and splicing com- 
pounds which are made in many grades to suit all conditions 
were displayed. 

The company was represented by J. W. Perry, general man- 
ager, electrical department, New York; H. M. Voorhis, man- 
ager, electrical department, Philadelphia branch; George A. 
Saylor, manager, electrical department, Milwaukee branch; 
H. M. Frantz, manager, electrical department, Chicago branch; 
William D. Ligon, New York; W. H. Robinson, New York; 
H. M. Slauson, New York; Daniels Fitts, manager, electrical 
department, Boston branch; C. W. Schulta, Philadelphia 
branch; and E. B. Hatch, president, Johns-Pratt Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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How the Faultless Anchor Was Designed. 

The Faultless Anchor, made by the Faultless Anchor Co., 
Fostoria, Ohio, is the result of a traveling man’s experi- 
ence, a man who has traveled a number of years and has 
seen and noticed the various ways and means of guying 
telephone and telegraph poles, as well as electrical wiring 
systems in various cities and towns he has visited. He has 

















Holding Surface of Faultless Anchor. 


often noticed the unsatisfactory manner in which anchors 
have been installed and while conversing one day with a 
line-man who was installing a “dead man” or wooden 
chunk, decided to experiment with some form of an anchor 
which would replace the chunk on the end of the rod while 
giving the same results. He decided, if possible, to devise 
some means whereby two pieces of flat steel could be pro- 
jected into the solid earth in the same manner in which the 
“dead man” was placed, so that it would 
give as good or better resisting power 
than the “dead man.” 

After considerable experimenting he 
hit upon the anchor as it is now made 
by the Faultless Anchor Co. The an- 
chor was installed nearly four years 
ago, it being a two fin anchor the same 
as is now in the catalog and offered 
for sale by the Faultless Anchor Co. on 
a 3-4 in. rod. The anchor was only 
placed three feet in depth and put un- 
der a heavy strain; the same anchor is 
in place today and has not yielded or 
crept a half an inch. 
In addition to this 
one anchor, several 
were sent out to var- 
ious telephone com- 
panies and installed, 
and a close watch 
has been kept by the 
patentee, as all were 
installed under dif- 
ferent conditions 
and in different soils. 

The Faultless, Closed and Open. The __ results have 

been the same in ev- 

ery instance. After waiting four years to demonstrate the 

practicability of this anchor the Faultless company took it 

over and is now offering the anchor for sale in four dif- 
ferent sizes. 

It has often been claimed that no anchor would hold in 
places where it was necessary to use 1-in. rods or heavy 
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corner cable guying, where it has been the custom to in- 
stall a “dead man” in concrete foundations, at a cost of 
from $15 to $30. But the company states that one of the 
No. 3, 4-fin anchors on a 1-in. rod was placed at a depth of 
4% ft. and three sets of double sheave blocks, with ten men 
pulling, were attached to this anchor. The tackle was liter- 
ally torn to pieces in the effort to pull or break the anchor, 
which did not move or creep perceptibly. This test, the 
company claims, fully demonstrated that the Faultless No. 3, 
4-fin anchor would stand any strain that could be placed 
upon it in guying any heavy cable corner, or any other place 
where 1-in. rod would be required. 

The fact that it is usually a day’s job for a manlto install 
an anchor when using a “dead man” appealed to the pat- 
entee as being very expensive. With the Faultless anchor 
linemen can get the same results, and in place of taking a 
whole day to establish one anchor, can, by using an ordinary 
post auger, install from 15 to 30 guys. Under actual test, 
the Faultless anchor has been installed at a depth of 5 
feet in 20 minutes, with no other tool than a post auger 
and a short, stout -stick. 

The Faultless Anchor Co. is ready and willing to demon- 
strate to the complete satisfaction of any telephone, tele- 
graph or electrical company that the anchor is all that it 
is claimed to be. The company will be glad to correspond 
with anyone who is interested in anchors and give all the 
information desired. 





Celluloid Cards for Telephones. 

There is here reproduced a cut of a celluloid instruction card 
made by the G. Felsenthal Co., Chicago, for the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co., of Louisville, Ky. This card is up to 
the high standard of the other Felsenthal instruction cards in 
attractiveness and durability. The cards are manufactured to 
do three things well—serve the telephone user by informing him 
of the number of the telephone and requesting that he speak 
directly into the mouthpiece, advertise the company’s service 
by the statements, “Lowest Rates,” “Best Service,’ and to 
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Celluloid Silent Revenue Stimulator. 


stimulate long-distance business by requesting that the long- 
distance operator be asked for rates, a very easy method of 
learning. 

A new form of instruction card that the Felsenthal company 
is manufacturing will eliminate the metal rings which are 
now generally used for holding the instruction cards in place. 
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By making this ring unnecessary a large saving is effected in 
every system where telephones requiring this ring are used. 
The G. Felsenthal Co. has specialized.in the manufacture of 
celluloid instruction cards for telephone companies and _ will 
be glad to give any information required when the request is 
sent to its home office, 206 South Jefferson street, Chicago. 
Lindsley Brothers Co. Opens Calgary Office. 

The Lindsley Brothers Co., of Spokane, Wash., pioneers in 
the western cedar pole industry, has found it necessary to open 
a Canadian office at Calgary, Alta. G. U. Bacon has been 
placed in charge of the new office as resident manager and 
will push the company’s well-known “Pole-Cat” brand of 
cedar poles throughout Canada. The company is also adding 
to its line the “Bear” brand of cedar posts. 

The Lindsley cedar pole yards are located at many points 
in Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and Washington. The 
main yards in British Columbia are at Nakusp, on Arrow 
Lake. 








Good Business for American Steel & Wire. 

The current month was one of the best from the standpoint 
of new orders in the history of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., says a recent dispatch in the Wall Street Journal. In- 
coming business compared favorably with August, which was 
a very good month. The mills of the company are operating 
on a basis of between 75 and 80 per cent. of capacity and 
business on the books guarantees steady operations well up to 
the close of the year. 





Cleveland Bell Speeds Up Collections. 


The Cleveland Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
allowing subscribers a discount on all quarterly bills paid 
with thirty days. A bulletin issued last week states that here- 
after discounts will not be allowed except on bills paid within 
fifteen days. . 

Resistance of Grounds in Iowa Soils. 

The accompanying table gives results reported on the re- 
sistance of different types of grounds and ground plates by 
the committee on “grounded secondaries” of the Iowa Elec- 
trical Association at its recent convention at Davenport, as 
abstracted in Electrical World. The tests at Ames were car- 
ried on under the supervision of Professor Fish, of the de- 
partment of electrical engineering, Iowa State College, while 
those at Iowa City were under the supervision of Professor 
Ford, of the department of electrical engineering, Iowa State 
University. The committee, which has been in existence sev- 
eral years, made a report at the 1910 convention. Part of the 
grounds reported upon under the tests at Ames were measured 
last year. The resistance this year of these grounds as com- 
pared to a year ago is given in the table printed below in the 
column which is headed “Retative to Last Year.” 

In its report the committee called attention to the fact that 
the grounds at Ames were constantly moist, While those at 
lowa City were on top of a hill where the moisture was less 
constant. This accounts/for the difference in results. The 
grounds at Ames were in black soily where water was found 
5 ft. below ‘the surface at the a of the year. Tests 
at certain grounds were discontinued®Because the results were 
so variable that it was not considered worth while to continue 
the test. The Garton-Daniels ground in charcoal, which is 
practically the same as. an iron platé, was discontinued be- 
cause its resistance had increased so’ much in the first year 
that it was difficult to measure with the regular instruments 
used. 

The committee noted that there is more variation between 
maximum and minimum resistance at different seasons in the 
charcoal grounds than in earth, and also noted that all of the 
resistances are higher than last year. There was less increase 
of resistance in the grounds in earth than in charcoal. The 
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grounds using copper plates show higher resistance than 
grounds of iron plates. 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS AT AMES, IA. 
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mum mum Mean tive & 2 Fs g 

Iron plates in earth.......... 12.0 6.8 9.9 1.18 1.28 1.76 

Iron plates in charcoal....... 16.8 8.3 12.9 1.54 1.55 2.02 

Copper plates in earth....... 10.8 7.1 8.6 1.02 1.13 1.52 

copper plates in charcoal.... 32.0 9.9 19.6 2.34 2.31 3.2 

Aluminum plates in earth.... 15.1 8.6 11.3 1.34 1.39 1.75 

Aluminum plates in charcoal 67.0 15.8 34.8 . 4.15 3.96 4.2 

Garton-Daniels in earth.... 20.6 88 13.0 1.55 1.73 2.34 
Garton-Daniels in charcoal.. Discontinued 

1.5-in. pipe in 6 ft. earth.... 15.8 8.8 11.6 1.388 1.45 1.76 

1.5-in. pipe in 6 ft. charcoal.. 38.8 9.4 22.1 2.63 1.72 4.13 
1.5-in. pipe in 3 ft. earth... Discontinued 

1.5-in. pipe in 10 ft. earth... 11.6 6.2 8.4 1.00 1.27 1.82 

1l-in. pipe in 15 ft. earth..... i * Se: Se Se eee 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS AT IOWA CITY, IA. 

NS sk. adbcewecsinaonews 540.0 45.8 175.0 8.15 .... 1.18 

Garton-Daniels in coke...... 28.9 15.6 21.5 1.00 sole 1.85 

CE, Sc béwnetedeaee 119.0 658.0 88.5 4.11. .... 2.05 

%-in. pipe im cokeé.......... 236.0 34.4 118.4 5.5 6.85 

%-in. pipe in earth, 5 ft..... 190.6.;28.5 @€6.2:; 3.17 ...: 4.87 

1.5-in, pipe in earth, 5 ft.... 66.0 -23.1 40.8 1.9 ween 2.86 





Table of Ground Resistances. 

Professor Ford, of Iowa City, in commenting on the tests, 
said that the results upset all previous ideas about the supe- 
riority of grounds located in coke and charcoal beds. He 
thought the reason for the failure of coke and charcoal to 
show good results was the fact that they are not pulverized 
as finely as earth. Therefore they do not retain moisture as 
well as earth, and it is the moisture-retaining qualities of the 
material surrounding a ground that determine its constancy. 
He gave the following results of a test he had made on the 
relative resistance measured between two plates buried in di‘- 
ferent kinds of material in a vessel filled with water up to the 
level of the top of the material: Gravel, 1,800 ohms; water 
from tap, 400 ohms; sand, 1,000 ohms; black loam, 517 ohms; 
charcoal, 680 ohms. These tests showed the influence of the 
size of particles on resistance and the fact that the resistance 
depends on the moisture. 


Paris Subscribers May Listen to Opera. 

A novelty in the Paris service is the furnishing of connec- 
tions with large receivers at the Paris Opera, whereby the 
subscriber may hear the music when a performance is going 
on, says James H. Collins, in Telephone Review. Transmis- 
sion is good, but naturally the subscriber’s regular traffic is 
interrupted for the time being unless he has more than one 
trunk line (a luxury in Paris). There is some question as to 
whether music and an efficient telephone service go together 
where plant is limited. Then, the charge of this opera service 
is five hundred francs a year, or one hundred dollars, an 
expenditure for which one might hear a good deal of opera 
direct, even in New York. 





Leland Hume Quits in the Middle of the Story. 

“Telephony Called Down” is the head Leland Hume puts 
over a little item abstracted from Mr. Kelsey’s Paducah 
article, followed by the full text of Leland’s riproaring pro- 
test, and yell of defiance, in the last number of the 
Cumberland Telephone Journal. The Rip Van Winkle of the 
Cumberland mountains left out the best part of the discus- 
sion—Mr. Kelsey’s biographical appreciation of the “Old 
Line Company’s” general manager and come-back to his 
letter. Is Leland a squealer? Cumberland employes can 
still obtain a few-more copies of the issue of TELEPHONY 
containing this article by Mr. Kelsey. 























Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONALS. 

CHAS. H. HOOD has recently been 
the president of the Illinois Tunnel Co., the company building 
the Independent telephone system in Chicago. 

Mr. Hood has had extensive and varied experience in the tele- 
phone field. In 1896 he be- 
came contract agent for 
the Michigan Telephone 
Co., remaining with that 
company for four years. He 
then became general con- 
tract agent for the Federal 
Telephone Co., and _ the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co., at 
Cleveland. After three 
years’ service with these 
companies he went to 
Portland, Me., as general 
contract agent for’ the 
Northeastern Telephone 
Co. He remained in Port- 
land but one year, going 
from there to New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, as_ vice- 
president and general man- 
ager of the Tuscarawas 
County Telephone Co., and 
in 1906 went to Detroit to 
join the ranks of the Home 
company of Michigan, as 
assistant general manager 
and general contract agent. 
The years of 1908 to 1910 were spent in reorganizing the United 
Home Telephone Co., of Ludington, Mich., and as general man- 
ager of the Automatic Home Telephone Co., of Pontiac, Ill. In 
1910 he became secretary and treasurer of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and the Independent Telephone 
System of Nebraska. In March, 1911, Mr. Hood came to Chicago 
as general contract agent for the Illinois Tunnel Co., and event- 
ually, in September, was appointed to his present important posi- 
tion of assistant to the president. 

WILLIAM LEWIS has been appointed local manager of the 
Pacific States Telegraph & Telephone Co. at Truckee, Cal. 

FRANK MORGAN, for many years an employe of the Cumber- 
land Telephone Co., New Orleans, La., has been appointed man- 
ager of the office at Vinton. 

W. R. HUNTER, Quitman, Ga., formerly teller of the bank at 
Quitman, has been appointed general manager of the Quitman 
and Adel telephone companies. 

HARRY L. SNYDER, who has been in the employ of the Bell 
Telephone Company since 1886, lately as manager at Sharon, 
Pa., has retired from the service on pension. He is succeeded 
as manager by Thomas Burke. 

L. A. HERRICK, secretary and general manager of the Stephen- 
son County Telephone Co., Freeport,.Ill., was in Chicago a few 
days ago. He was-returning home from a meeting of the IIl- 
inois Toll Clearing Co., at Springfield. 

F. L. HARRINGTON, for about two years district traffic man- 
ager of the St. Cloud, Minn., district for the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. has been made manager at Albert Lea. Mr. 
Harrington is succeeded by Max Ricker. 

KATHLEEN LYON, the Bell-telephone operator at Austin, 
Pa., who stayed at the board and warned subscribers of the 
approaching flood recently, has been rewarded for her bravery. 
She will receive double time pay as long as she is an employe 
of the company. 

E. C. SALISBURY, who has had charge of the commercial 
department of the Bell Telephone Co., Lincoln, Neb., for the 
last few years has assumed charge as manager of the Beatrice ex- 
change. G. L. Hueber, who has been manager at Beatrice, has 
been transferred to Tecumseh. 

THOMAS FOULKES, Los Angeles, Cal., a retired electrical 
engineer and contractor, has been appointed by Mayor Alexander, 
a member of the Board of Public Utilities of Los Angeles. This 
completes the full membership of the board, the two other mem- 
bers being 1 ewis R. Works and Martin Bekins. 

S. Z. de FERRANTI, President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, of Great Britain, accompanied by Mrs. de Ferranti, 
is visiting this country. He arrived in New York on September 
8, and with several other prominent English engineers has in- 
spected some of the important electrical developments in New 
York, Chicago. and elsewhere. On Friday. September 29, a lunch- 
eon was given at the Engineers’ Club, New York, in honor of 
President de Ferranti by the officers and past-presidents of the 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The foreign visitors 
who were guests of the Institute upon this occasion were, S. Z. 
de Ferranti, H. A. Couves, H. R. Harper, Chas. H. Merz, Vin- 
cent Raven, Edward Thompson, and Arthur Wright. Nine past- 
presidents and fifteen officers of the Institute were also present. 
H. W. Buck, chairman of the luncheon committee, acted as toast- 
master, and brief addresses were also made by S. Z. de Ferranti, 
C. H. Merz, Arthur Wright, B. J. Arnold, J. J. Carty, J. W. Lieb, 
Jr., C. F. Scott and H. G. Stott. The occasion was a very enjoy- 
able one to all present and will tend to strengthen the cordial 
feeling already existing between the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers of Great Britain and the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 
NEW COMPANIES. 

DOVER, DEL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
United Telephone Co. to establish and operate telephone and 
telegraph lines. The incorporators are John W. Long, Lester 
S. Smith, of Boston, and William M. Pyle, of Wilmington, and the 
capital stock is $5,000,000. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter has been issued to the Walker- 
town Telephone Co., with $5,000 capital stock. Incorporators are: 
J. C. Hammock, N. M. Linville and others. 


WARRENSVILLE, PA.—The Blooming Grove Bell Telephone 


Co. has been incorporated by H. H. Lundy, William Shaapel, 
James Law, William Waltz and E. Schick. The capital stock 
is $5,000. 

ROXTON, TEX.—The Roxton Independent Telephone Ex- 
change has been incorporated with $9,000 capital stock. Incor- 
porators are: McD. High, Brooks Ware and W. J. Bradshaw. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

WALDENBERG, ARK.—The Rice Belt Telephone Co. will begin 

the construction of a new line from DeWitt to Gillett. 
FRANCHISE. 

MEADVILLE, PA.—At a meeting of the council a franchise 
was granted the Meadville Telephone Co. to install a complete 
line in Venango. 

ROCK HILL, S. C.—City Council has granted a franchise to 
the Rock Hill Telephone Co. to run twenty-five years. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COURTLAND, CAL.—The New Freeport Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has awarded a contract for the erection of a new 
building here. 


McPHERSON, KANS.—The McPherson Telephone Co. is re- 
building its toll line to Inman and Buhler. 
BILLINGS, MONT.—An intercommunicating telephone system 


has been installed in the establishment of the Hart-Albin Co. 
Four trunk lines connect it to the exchange of the Billings Au- 
tomatic Telephone Co. 


BISMARCK, N. D.—The McClusky telephone exchange, McClus- 
ky, has been purchased by E. W. Taylor & Sons of Crookston, 
Minn., who are now in charge. 


PECOS, TEX.—Tri-State Telephone Co., R. Dade Clark, special] 
agent, has purchased Barstow, Alpine & Stockton Telephone Co.'s 
system and will make extension to lines connecting El Paso 
and Dallas, Tex., and Denver, Col. 


It sometimes seems that the telephone business is all work and 
no play, but Oscar T. D. Brandt of the Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and some of his asso- 
ciates have proven that a telephone man can enjoy life as well 
as anyone. The ac- 
companying photo- 
graph was taken of 
Mr. Brandt (indi- 
cated by the cross) 
and his party on 
their first night out 
on a hunting trip 
through ‘the Olym- 
pic mountains, 
Washington. He 
says the trip was 
rather “tough” go- 
ing in, but all were 
repaid in beautiful 
scenery, perfect 
weather, and nine 
deer. C. H. Jud- 
son, general man- 
ager of the Northwestern company, who partook of some of 
the venison on the return of the party, adds his testimony by 
stating that it was fine. 








A Merry Crowd of Campers. 
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In the Rural Line —_— 


Owing to the phones being out of order in this neighborhood 
news is scarce this week.—Carlinville (lll) Enquirer. 

The expense of extending individual telephone lines into 
country homes makes party lines necessary and the man who 
pilfers the private communication of another by pulling down 
the receiver at another’s call, listens, then quietly hangs it up 
so that the click will not be heard, is no better than the thief, 
who steams open a letter, reads its contents, and then seals it 
up so as to avoid discovery. We are speaking of the men, the 
ladies never do this.—Cassopolis (Mich.) Vigilant. 

The Mirabile Telephone Company installed a new switch- 
board in their office here last Tuesday.—Mirabile Letter in Sey- 
mour (Ind.) Republican. 

A. W. Hicks, of Warren, and John Herbsleb, of Galena, two 
of the industrious Pitcher telephone experts, were putting some 
of the phones in better working order here last Tuesday and 
having limbs removed from trees that were a hindrance to the 
wires.—Scales Mound Correspondence, Galena (Jll.) Gazette. 

The directors of the telephone company have decided to al- 
low Chas. Schmidt & Sons to place a phone at their ranch on 
Dug Out creek.—Cheyenne River Item in Newcastle (Wyo.) 
News. 
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The Arizona Telephone & Telegraph Company is putting in 
an extra wire on its line to Lehi and about a thousand poles 
have arrived for the Chandler and Higley extensions and much 
more material is expected daily—Mesa Letter in Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Gazette. 

A crew of men are employed south of town on the telephone 
lines being put in from Gladstone and extending north to con- 
nect with proper service—Keithsburg (lll.) News. 

The Wray Telephone Co., re-papered and re-painted the in- 
terior of their office in Wray last week which improved the 
appearance of the same materially—Wray (Colo.) Gazette. 

Drakesville is still improving. The telephone company have 
a new office almost completed and the Masons have just finished 
an inclosed stairway leading to their hall—Drakesville Corre- 
spondence in Bloomfield (Ia.) Democrat. 

The Telephone company are here with a gang of men and it 
looks as if we will soon have a system that will beat the old 
one in every respect.—Sunol Item in Sidney (Neb.) Telegraph. 

The Baldwin’s Mills telephone line is being extended to the 
residence of Chas. Stafford, who intends having a telephone 
placed in his home in the near future—Pleasant Valley Letter 
in Waupaca (Wis.) Record. 
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If anyone believes they can have fun punching holes in a hornet’s nest which contains about forty thousand good live 


hornets, just ask two or three of our telephone men who tried it a few days ago. 


A large nest was discovered by one 








of the men as they were working on the line out near Pierce’s Grove. Harry West, Joe Keath and Glen Woods were 
the bravest of the bunch and undertook to tear the thing down, but the hornets objected to having their house destroyed 
and came out in full force to fight. In a moment there was a mad scramble and with yells of pain the boys came running 
for the wagon. They were so badly stung that they had to be taken home for medical treatment. Both of Joe’s eyes 
were swollen shut before they reached town.—Ashley (Ohio) Press. 
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